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Next month the Metropolitan's 
vast Saturday matinee audience 
will hear Alban Berg's unique 
opera for the first time. The 
accompanying article is offered 
as a preview to this production. 
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By ROBERT SABIN 


The ocal score and also the or- 
chestral score of “Wozzeck” are 
ublished in the Universal Edition 
Vien and distributed in_ this 


country by Associated Music Pub- 
hers, New York City. The list 
ither score is $20 


PROFOUNDLY envy the sensitive 

I and intelligent music lover who is 
hearing Alban Berg's ‘‘Wozzeck"” for the 
first time, as so many will when the “Met” 
gives its first broadcast performance on 
March 14th under Karl B6hm. 

Inevitably, the unsuspecting listener is 
stunned, astounded, emotionally intoxicat- 
ed, and at the same time he realizes that he 
is having an intellectual experience of the 
highest order. \ new musical world 
envelops him, and he surrenders to it with 
a feeling of infinite wonder and expectancy. 
He forgets completely the thousand 
clich¢s, the tawdry traditions and cheap 
tricks that pass for opera, and finds him- 
self in the midst of life. .\nd the miracle is 
that this music which brings him so close to 
universal humanity, to the things that we 
all live and die for, is in its outward 
aspects strange, weird, and even frighten- 
ing and bewildering to the uninitiated 

What is it that gives this fantastically 
daring and creative setting of an equally 
path-breaking play such power over us? 
Why does it seem so much more real, so 
much more important, so much truer than 
our operatic daily bread? The main 
reason, unquestionably, is that Berg was, 
like Georg Biichner, a born dramatist 
We may not Wnderstand how he is telling 
this tragic story but we have no trouble 
in following it. We sense that a great soul 
and a great mind are at work. Even 
though it may take dozens of hearings and 
painstaking study of the score to com- 
prehend the technical wonders or the 
masterly organization of the work, its 
emotional and dramatic impact is im- 


* Those interested in this fascinating literary 
figure, on whose posthumous drama th 
libretto of Berg's opera is based, are com 
mended especially to the brilliant: psycho- 
analytical monograph, “Georg Buiichner, 
or The Suffering Through the Father’, by 
John S. White (of the New York City 
Opera), which appeared in The American 
Imago, Volume 9, Nos. 3 and 4. Reprints 
may still be available. Requests should b: 
addressed to The Editor, Dr. George B 
Wilbur, South Dennis, Massachusetts. 











mediate and beyond question very strong 

Wagner's “Tristan und Isolde’ had 
much the same etlect upon those who 
heard it for the first time. A miraculous 
depth and richness of emotion and under- 
standing was revealed in a tonal language 
of inconceivable splendor and novelty 
Yet the anguish and rapture ol the lovers, 
the compassion ol Marke, the devotion 
of Brangaene and Kurvenal, were things 
which audiences grasped at once, and also 
recog! zed as infinitely better theater than 
the claptrap of conventional opera. For 
Wagner, like Shakespeare and Goethe, was 
ible to pierce to the heart of existence in 
the simplest dramatic terms. 

\lthough ‘‘Woszeck” 


thirty-four years ago, (December 14th, 


had its premi¢re 


1925, at the Berlin Staatsoper, Erich 
Kleiber conducting) and promptly was ac- 
cepted as one of the outstanding achieve- 
ments of modern opera, it has taken it 
all of these thirty-four years to reach the 
stage of the Metropolitan Opera House in 
New York. But let us not be astonished 
it this; it is more to be wondered at that 
it has arrived at all. For the Metropolitan 


never has been a venturesome institution 


(for financial and social as much as for 


artistic reasons It has been our national 


operatic museum rather than our national 
peratic living theater. And the Met- 
ropolitan audience—I mean those who 


ittend performances in the House, not the 


Howard Vandenburg 
(Drum Major) and Patricia 
Neway (Marie) in the se- 
juction scene of the New 
York City Opera produc- 


r (Cosmo-Sileo proto.) 


millions who tune in for the Saturday 
afternoon broadcasts has been just as 
conservative. If a magnificent production 
of Strauss’ “Elektra” 


could not fill the house for every per 


under Fritz Reiner 


formance, what can we hope for the 


challenging works of a newer generation 


that is, once their fashionable novelty has 
worn off? Without state support, the Met 
ropolitan can afford to approach the really 
vital and “dangerous” modern operas only 
occasionally. 

The New York City Opera has been in a 
more fortunate position. It cannot pro- 
duce operas with the magnificence, the 
éclat of the Metropolitan. It cannot 
afford the great stars and famous con- 
ductors. But it can experiment, and 
generally it can indulge in a far more 
vital repertory. “Wozzeck” found its way 
to the New York City Center in 1952, 
during the artistically fruitful incumbency 
of Joseph Rosenstock. We may luxuriate 
in the splendor of the Metropolitan at its 
best (and let us not forget that only the 
Metropolitan is in a position to produce 
many of the classics in the style they 
deserve), but we find our steps leading us 
to West 55th Street when we want to know 
what is really happening operatically in 
the world today. 

“Woszeck” was introduced to the United 
States by that intrepid pioneer Leopold 


Stokowski, who conducted it in stage form 
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in Philadelphia for the first time on March 
19th, 1931, andin New York on November 
24th, 1931. \t this time, the League 
of Composers (which published the old 
Vodern Music) brought out “A Guide to 
Wozzeck” by Willi Reich, who was a 


pupil of Berg and who has written a bio- 
graphy of him.* Another pupil of Berg, 
the conductor Fritz Mahler, also has 
analyzed the score completely, and he 
graciously permitted me to publish his 
exhaustive chart of the structure of the 
opera with an article which I wrote for the 
\pril Ist, 1951, issue of Musical America. 
(It was on April 12th of that year that 
Dimitri Mitropoulos revived ‘Woszeck" 
in a memorable concert performance with 
the New York Philharmonic.**) The 
musically 


equipped opera lover who 


* A more recent (1957), readily available, 
and also extremely valuable study is Alban 
Berg: The Man and His Music, by Hans 
Ferdinand Redlich, published in the United 
States by Abelard-Schuman, Ltd., New York 


City Price in America, $5. 


KET) 


Columbia (set SL-118, four sides, $9.96). 
The cast includes Eileen Farrell, Mack 
Harrell, Frederick Jagel, Joseph Mordino, 
and David Lloyd. 


sale of thi 


the New York Philharmonic. 


February, 1959 


oncert performance was tape d by 


All proceeds from the 
album go to the Pension Fund of 


The climactic scene 
Wozzeck (Marko Roth- 
mueller) a moment later 
stabs his unfaithful Marie 
and then commits sui- 
cide. (Cosmo-Sileo photo.) 


wishes to discover what a miracle o 
structure ‘‘Woszeck”’ is should sit down 
with the vocal score and Mr. Mahler's 
chart and follow it through. 

Now, having indulged in several para- 
graphs of rhapsody about the work and 
having pointed out that it is one of the 
most imposing intellectual accomplish- 
ments in all music, | must turn about in my 
tracks and beg those who will be hearing 
the work for te first time to forget all this 
when they enter the opera house or sit 
‘‘Wosseck”’ is 


not a Chinese puzzle or an intelligence 


down with the recording. 


test. It is living, breathing opera and | 
have seen people weep over it who could 
not read a note of music. The following 
paragraphs are intended only to help 
explain the invention, the imagination, 
and the marvelous technical skill that 
went into it. 

\lthough many probably will not be 
aware of it (and indeed should not be 
‘‘Wosseck"’ is as 


strictly organized as a Bach fugue or a 


overly aware of it 
Beethoven symphony Berg has used 
classical forms and textures throughout, 
but with miraculous freshness, and in an 
idiom that disguises them completely for 
the casual or uninitiated listener. 

The very first scene of the opera has the 
musical form of a classical suite. The 
passacaglia (chaconne) theme with twenty- 


one variations that is found in Act IT, 


375 














Scene 4, is another marvel that integrates 
musical and dramatic development so 
losely that one is never conscious of 
formalism. Act II is a symphony in five 
movements, and Act III is developed in 
the form of six inventions 

Once aga let me reiterate the warning 
that this structural clarity and com- 
mactness are completely subservient to 
Berg's dramati purposes We are not 


supposed to puzzle over technical matters 


d we need never understand the textures 
ind forms of the score to comprehend its 
huma ind «theatrical mag \fter 
ll, Mozart and Wagner abound in tech 

cal miracles, but how many of the 

llions of opera lovers who have enjoved 
ieir music have ever been aware of the 
yire echnical achievement involved? 

Both his treatment of voices and ! 


h se of the orchestra Berg is revolutior 


r He calls for a huge orchestra, but 
tike Wagener he frequently writes for a 
ve few struments with the most 

parent and timate ellect In .\ct 

Il, Scene 3, he ses a chamber orchestt 
tt mbinatio with the larger 
estra dob tsell The chamber 
orcl ra is the same as that used by 
tery s te cher and mentor Arnold Schén 
berg his Chamber Svmphony In this 
erril ¢ scene betwee Marie and 
Wozze the ilternation of the two 
orchestras tensifies the dramatic etlect 
Ber lso troduces various instru 
mental ensembles on the stage. In Act I, 
Scene 2, side drums are used The 
military musi Act I, Scene 3, calls for 
ds, brasses, drums, ecvmbals, and 
triang The intoxicating music for Act 

I Scene 4. at the taver calls for two to 
four iolins, t ed a whole tone higher 

ha sual, one clarinet in C, accordto 
sever | guitars i d bombardon ll F Or 

ss tuba The equally evo itive taver 

sé e \ct III], Scene 3, calls for a 
pia », which is supposed to be out of 

e 

It is difficult for comfortable, easvgoing 
people (even if they are artistically en- 
vhtened and intelligent) to realize the 
horrors of the poverty and the human 


degradation of which ‘Woszeck” is a true 


picture. Biichner laid his play in his own 


gular and ever welcome 

pages, Robert 
Sabin is otherwise the distinguished 
Senior Editor of Musical America. 


By now a re 


contributor to these 


time, which was the early nineteenth 
century Wozzeck is a Dostovevskyan 
character, desperately poor, half insane, 
yet in many ways deeply sensitive and 
aware of the universal aspects of his fate 
\t the core he is a sweet and sound 
personality, but his life, like Marie's, is 
darkened and corrupted by brutal poverts 
and oppression. Biichner castigated bour 
geois complacency and escapism in this 
play with whips of steel 

Each of the characters is both a vivid 
human type and a symbol, but the 
symbolism never robs them of their 
humanity. We have known all of them i 


our own lifetimes The Captain is 


malicious chatterbox The Doctor is a 
vicious sadist and a monomaniat \ndres 
is the average man, kindly enough but 


hopelessly inadequate to face any situation 


requiring unusual intelligence or insight 
Marie is no mere trollop; she is funda- 
mentally a good mother and an under- 


standing 


compassionate woman, but her 
life has made her hard, unstable, and 
desperate The Drum Major is brute 
strength and mindless vitality incarnate 
The children are a sort of Greek chorus; 
they are outside the tragedy and vet they 
force us to participate in it even more 
intensely 

The key to the sung passages and those 
in Sprechstimme is exactly the same as 
the key to those that are spoken. Every 
word means something, and although the 
shape and coloring of the musical phrase 
may convey the emotional meaning, the 
listener should be as aware of Biichner’s 
drama as he is of the music. For this is no 
libretto in the conventional sense—it ts a 
welding of word and tone in which it is 
impossible to separate them as_ two 
distinct functions 

No matter how strange, how bewildering 
this music may sound at first, it has a 
theatrical power that is inescapable. To 
make one’s self at home in this new world 
may require courage and effort, but how 


glorious are the rewards! 
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Of murderers 


and minstrels 


N HIS detinitive 
Song, U.S.A., Alan 


1 


anthology, Folk 

Lomax writes 
hat “bloody tragedy and violence have 
been the favored subjects for ballad- 
makers and their folk audience for cen- 
turies, just as they are today the bread 
Olive 
Burt, a descendant of early Utah 


nd butter of the daily press’’. 
Woolley 
settlers, frankly admits that tales of 
shootings, hangings, poisonings, and sun- 
dry other forms of manslaughter have 


childhood 


Now, from her lifelong hobby of tracking 


fascinated her since’ early 
down murder ballads in every part of the 
has emerged American Murder 
and Their Stories, an intriguing 
collection of more than a hundred narra- 
tives of real-life crimes, their victims, 
and their perpetrators. 

For many years a newspaper crime 
reporter and free-lance writer for crime 
magazines, Mrs. Burt brings to her 
accounts a folklorist’s passion for authen- 
ticity and a journalist’s vivid, forceful, 
and witty style. In each case, she relates 
the facts of the crime and then presents 
the verses it inspired, usually accompany- 
ing them with a homey explanation of 
how she collected them. (It should be 
emphasized, incidentally, that Mrs. Burt 
is primarily concerned with the ballads 
as narratives rather than as songs; she 
has supplied less than one third of the 
melodies, and those have no accompani- 
ments or even chord symbols). 

Many and varied are the people who 
come to life in these pages: Charles 
Giteau, who assassinated President Gar- 
field; Billy the Kid, Jesse James, the 
American Murder Ballads and Their 

Stories, hy Olive Woolley Burt. Oxford 
Press, $5.50. 


University 
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By ROBERT SHERMAN 


feuding Hattields and McCoys; 
Borden, who “took an axe and gave her 
whacks”; Joe Hill, the 
union martyr; and a host of lesser-known 


Lizzie 
mother forty 


figures whose infamous deeds would 
long ago have faded into obscurity had 
not some local minstrel preserved them 
in ballad form. The crimes range from 
murders for love to murders for profit, 
from tales of brutal Indian massacres to 
the wanton slayings of Billy the Kid 
and other “heroes” of the Old West, from 
the legal murders ordained by the witch- 
craft tribunals in Salem to the lynchings 
undertaken by the Ku Klux Klan and 
other vigilante groups who dispensed 
their own vicious brand of justice. 

I found that by far the most engrossing 
chapter in the book is the one entitled 
“For the Lov@of God": 


ing accounts of atrocities committed in 


here are harrow- 


the name of God by people whose fan- 
aticism had led them to lose all under- 
standing of right and wrong. Especially 
memorable are the many ballads describing 
the shocking persecutions of the Mormons, 
and the martyrdom of their leaders 
“There is no law in Georgia for Mor- 
mons!”’ boasted a group of men who were 
freed by a Georgia jury in the lynching 
of an unarmed Mormon elder 

Quite apart from its considerable folk- 
loristic and historic interest, American 
Vurder Ballads and Their Stories isa lively, 
informative, and absorbing book. At once 
scholarly and entertaining, the collection 
is pure Americana and, moreover, a fasci- 
nating document of the folk process in ac- 
tion. As Mrs. Burt herself puts it so ac- 
curately, these ballads are ‘“‘the voice of 
the people, speaking authoritatively upon 
one of the tragic, but very real aspects of 
our civilization”. 
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FROM THE EDITOR: 


FEEL sure that in all the wide world 
I of the spirit there is no man more 

loved than my friend and neighbor 
[Dimitri Mitropoulos. A few hours before 
| sat down to write this column he was 
stricken by a heart attack, and at this 
nomeut he lies in “serious” condition at 
New York Hospital. The prognosis seems 


e Optimistic, and at the very least 


his well-wishers can be sure that he will 


enjoy a modicum of the rest he has sorely 


eeded for so long. Relaxation is not, 
however, the maestro’s way. So let us 
Wl pray, each in his own fashion, that 
Mitropoulos will one day return to the 
itt he has ennobled these many years. 
He is a great human being. Music needs 
his kind. Congratulations to Capitol 
ind Epic for having had the good sense to 
sign John Browning and Charles Rosen, 
respectively. I know of few other un- 
ittached young pianists so deserving. One 
I have not mentioned before, and should 
have, is Ozan Marsh, whose Liszt is as 
early perfect as anybody’s. Speaking 
of Liszt, I remember a Variety item in 
which Van Cliburn was quoted as being 
ivailable to star in a proposed film biog- 
raphy of that composer. I mean in it. 
But apparently Hollywood still has a low 
regard for artists as actors. Instead of 
Cliburn the moguls chose the even more 
photogenic Jorge Bolet—to do the sound 
track only! Bolet has just taped the 
Etudes d’exécution transcendante for RCA 
Victor, by the way . Those who agree 
with me that Agon is an epigrammatic 
masterpiece, and those who do not also, 
are commended to the forthcoming issue 


No. 7) of that liveliest of quarterlies, 





Evergreen Review. I haven't seen it yet 
but the news that it will contain an article 


by Edwin Denby on that remarkable 


ballet is enough for me. In my opinion he 
is as vital a critic as Stravinsky is a com 
poser or Balanchine is a choreographer, 
which is about the wildest praise I can 
imagine. . . I have given a stack of LPs 
about missiles and such to a family friend 
who is rather famous in science fiction 
circles under his pen name of William 
Tenn. His report is due shortly. . . Next 
month we will print a fascinating article 
on the Christotf ‘‘complete’’ Mussorgsky 
by Alexander Kipnis. . . Those who thought 
we had heard the last of Ataulfo Argenta 
will be cheered to learn that Omega has a 
number of performances conducted by him 
that are being readied for release. . . I 
hope it pleases all of you as much as it did 
me to hear that Furtwangler’s incompar- 
able Pathétique will be back in circulation 
as part of Angel's ‘‘Great Recordings” 
series. .. In a certain other magazine (one 
of the several hi-fi sheets in which music 
is merely an adjunct of furniture), I was 
amused to read that the Hartford con- 
ductor Fritz plahler is the son of Gustav. 
Just the facts, please. . . All the best to 
United Artists, which has launched a 
“‘classical’’ program under the extremely 
capable direction of composer-critic Gun- 
ther Schuller. So far he has shepherded 
sessions enough for four discs by the Sym- 
phony of the Air under Leopold Stokowski. 
One of them will be the Second Symphony 
of Khachaturian. Another will sample 
Shostakovich’s ‘Lady Macbeth of Mtsensk”’. 
I wish someone would record the entire 
opera. UL 


Postscript to our subscribers in India, Ceylon, Thailand, Cambodia, Vietnam, 


China, Taiwan, Korea, and Japan 


1 


Under auspices of the American National 
Theatre and Academy (ANTA), Thomas Scherman’s unique Little Orchestra Society 
s about to emplane for the Orient and three months of goodwill music-making. The 


opening concert is scheduled for the 25th of this month at Bombay. Our own Max 
Serbin, for several years a violist in the Little Orchestra, will be along for the entire 


tour 


At his suggestion, this is to invite any of you who may wish to talk with him 


thout music or recordings to seek out the hotel where the ANTA group is staying 


and call on him = personally. 


He will be making notes throughout the trip for an 


article in our June issue, and he especially wants to discuss his impressions with as 
many of our far-flung readers as his tight itinerary permits. 


Februar 1959 
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Keyboard miscellany 


Xenia Prochorowa Plays Russian Pi- 
ano Music: Mussorgsky: Hopak (arr. 
Rachmaninoff), Une Larme, La Coutu- 

riére; Tchaikovsky: Romance in F 
minor, Op. 5; Nocturne in C sharp 
minor, Op. 19, No. 4; Trotka- Ride, 
Op 37a, No. 11; Liadov: Prelude in 
B minor, Op. 11; The Music Box, Op. 
32; Taneiev: Prelude and Fugue, Op. 
29; Scriabin: Etude, Op. 42, No. 5; 
Poémes, Op. 32, No. 1 and 2; Rach- 
maninoff; Preludes in E flat, Op. 23, 
No. 6G sharp minor, Op. 32, No. 12; 
G, Op. 32, No. 5, and G minor, Op. 2 
Vo 5; Xenia Prochorowa piano a 
Havdn Society HS-9011, $4.98 

AWHO is Xenia? The picture this 

album presents is always commendable, 

even if the memory of Rachmaninoff is 
still too much with us. Her efforts in his 
direction are the least effective and most 
matter-of-fact. The same approach mars 
The Vusie Box, too 


tower of strength in Scriabin, she is not 


\nd, while she ts a 
one of the favored few (Merzhanov, 
Lewenthal) who can cope with both his 


technical demands and his mystical ele- 


ment This still leaves much on the 
record that is quite desirable. And_ be- 
tween such polarities as rare Taneiev 


and overdone (but very pretty) Tchaikov- 


sky, Miss Prochorowa whips up a big 
stvle that does not want for charm 
The entire recital is unusually well re- 
corded (in Germany J.B.L 


A Program of Two-Piano Music; 
Ernest and Miles Mauney (duo-pianos). 
Zodiac 1008, $3.98. 

AMOST of the music on this disc was 

originally written for two pianos. The 

program consists of a posthumous Fantasy 
by Scriabin, Mary Howe's transcription 
of Bach's Sheep May Safely Graze (plaved 
here for some reason without the re- 
citative), Isidor Philipp’s transcription of 

the Scherzo from Mendelssohn’s Mid 

summer Night's Dream, the Polka from 

“Schwanda" (which Weinberger himself 

arranged), Octavio Pinto’s Scenes In- 
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fantis, Arensky’s Le Reveur (from his 


Silhouetten, Op. 23), and Dukas’ own 
transcription of The Sorcerer's Apprentice 
The Mauney Twins, as they are billed 
play as though they were twins; thes« 
are exceedingly brilliant and dynamic pet 
formances, and their ensemble is well nigh 
perfect. Occasionally they tend to get 
carried away with the sheer technical 
display of the music itself, sometimes at 
the expense of some more important ele- 
ments The Sorcerer's Apprentice, for 
example, is rushed through even in the 
less hectic sections, so that one cannot be 
entirely certain as to the sensitivity of 
these young duo-pianists. Even so, this 
piece as well as several others) is a terrific 
tour de force. Those who might not con- 
sider the Dukas suitable for two pianos 
are probably correct, but as played here 
it certainly does not lack for excitement. 

—I.K. 

- 

BACH:  Solfeggietto; CHOPIN: Tar- 
antelle, Op. 43, Trois Ecossatses, Op. 
72; GRANADOS: The Lady and 
the Nightingale; IBERT: Le Petit Ane 
Blanc; KREISLER-RACHMANIN- 
OFF: Liebesleid; LISZT: Etude in 
D Flat, Valse Oubliée; MENDELS- 
SOHN: Scherzo in E minor; RACH- 
MANINOFF: Prelude in C Sharp 
minor, Op. 32 No. 12; D. SCAR- 
LATTI: Sonata in B Flat; SCHU- 
BERT: Impromptu in E flat, Op. 90; 
Aurora Mauro-Cottone (piano). Kapp 
KCL-9012, $4.98. 

AMAURO-COTTONE plays this recital 

with careful attention to style and 

pleasant tone. Many pianists would pass 
these pieces off as chestnuts, but this lady 
performs with considerable freshness and 
musicality. I find the program one of the 
more pleasing potpourris currently avail- 
able, and Kapp has good reason to be 
proud of the release. Mauro-Cottone 
lacks a bit of energy and fire where it 
would be welcome, and I sometimes have 
the feeling that this disc is intended more 
for “background” than for serious listen- 
ing. For the most part, however, the 
playing will withstand fairly close scru- 
tiny. Kapp engineers have done a very 


good job D.H.M. 
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HERE IS IN SOULS a sympathy with sounds, and as 


the mind is pitched the ear is pleased with melting 


airs or martial, brisk or grave; some chord in unison 


with what we hear is touched within us, and the heart 


replies. 


J.S. BACH: Cantata BWV 152, Tritt auf 
Cantata BWV 200, 
Bekennen will ich seinen Namen; Can- 
tata BWV 158, Der Friede sei mit dir; 
Cantata BWV 53, Schlage doch; 
Mack Hildegarde Hennecke 
alto), Walter Hauck and Horst Gunter 
Schola Basi- 
conducted by Wen- 


\rchive 


die Glaubensbahn; 


Hanni 
soprano + 
baritones), Cantorum 
liensis \ugust 
zinger and Carl Garvin. Decca 
\RC-3104, $5.98. 


AIT should comfort the music lover to 
know that, right around the corner, an- 
other relatively unknown Bach master- 


piece awaits his discovery. In the rarely 
heard Tritt auf die Glaubensbahn we have 
inother of ,those cameos of surpassing 
charm and ineffability which Bach could 
produce with 


Written for 


apparent — effortlessness. 


two solo voices, without 


choruses or chorales, it 


begins with an 


instrumental “Concerto” for alto recorder, 


oboe d'amore, viola d'amore, viola da 
gamba, and continue—a soft texture of 
exquisite colors, typically baroque in 
its sound The vocal portion follows with 


a bass aria combined with oboe d'amore. 
\ bass recitative bridge precedes a tender 
soprano aria, dreamy in character, which 
is the high point of the cantata. The 
work concludes with a wonderful duet in 


idealized gigue rhythm. The funeral 


cantata, Schlage doch, has achieved a de- 


gree of popularity due to its soulful quali- 


ties and its novel enlistment of a pair of 
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—William Cowper 


bells. It is a striking example of “mood” 
music achieved through the simplest 
means. ‘Two less interesting cantatas 


complete the record. The scholarly ap- 
proach characteristic of the Archive Series 
is in evidence throughout. Authentic in- 
strumentation is used; timings and com- 
plete texts and translations are included. 
The performances, unfortunately, incline 
toward the pedantic The singers are 
musical but not always first-class; the al- 
to, in particular, is unsteady. Neverthe- 
less, the release is worth the attention of 
those seeking the quiet by-paths. M.S 
* 

J.S. BACH: Brandenburg Concerti (com- 

plete Boston Orchestra 
Munch. RCA 
LM-2198, $4.98 


Symphony 
Charles 
LM-2182 


conducted by 

Victor 

each. 
Redel, Munich Pro Arte 
Miinchinger, Stuttgart 


and 


Westminster 2219 
London LL-1457/8 
A THE basic faults in these performances 


seem to indicate that Munch lacks a real 


understanding of the Bach idiom. The 
unusually large complement of strings, 
the consequently thick texture, and the 


adhesive relationships among  phrasings 


and tonalities (rather than incisive clar- 


ity) are all manifestations of a projective 


style properly applicable to much later 


music. In those portions where balance 


involves only 


solo players—such as the 


andante from the Second Concerto, the 


polacca of the First (especially the trio 


between the oboe and two horns), the 
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oboe and bassoon trio from the minuet 


just precedi y and the flute solo in the 
ndante of No. 4—the equilibrium is well 
maintained. But tn the main the writing 
is more or less (utt iture, and in these 


performances the far outnumbered and 


outweighed woodwinds and brass_ in- 


struments come Oll seco d best The solo 
work, with the exception of the flute play- 

g of Doriot Anthony Dwyer, is not very 
impressive. The French horn playing in 
the tirst Concerto is not always accurate 

pitch (especially the a/legro), though 
this may be blamed on the somewhat too 
animated tempo chosen by the conductor 
The technical problems in the extended 
violin solos of No. 4+ and the tinal a/legro 
of No. 5 seem, at times, to bother Richard 
Burgin, for his delivery sounds forced in 
places, and both his polish of sound and 
intonation leave room for improvement 
Though — technically 


I Oss pl ino plaving in No 5 cannot be said 


proficient, Lukas 


to be very colorfully inflected nor warmly 
expressive Returning to Munch, surely 


a better way of phrasing can be found 
of 


1} 


hat the 


imped-o metrics in the 
opening movement of No. 6 Here, 
where the scoring is for violas, celli, and 
basses, the thickness of tonal texture is 
most obtrusive Some of the responsi- 
bility for this unwarranted density of 
sound must rest with RCA Victor's en- 
gineers, whose recording of the tinal 
three concerti on LM-2198 is an improve- 
ment over the companion album. Still, 
there Isa noticeable \ iriation ot balan e 
n the Fifth Concerto when the piano 
is suddenly brought forward in solo pas- 
sages at the expense of the ensemble. On 
this evidence it is unhappily apparent 


that the Boston Symphony is ho longer 


the meticulously coached, tirmly dis- 

ciplined, and often inspired orchestra 

it used to be \.K 
* 

J. S. BACH: Two- and Three-Part In- 

ventions; Robert Veyron-Lacroix (harp- 


sichord Westminster NWWN-18699, 
$4.98 

AIT is rather startling to hear a considera- 

tion of Bach which, at this late date, seems 

to be so misjudged as is a good part of 


these Inventions. Vevron-Lacroix im- 


38) 


pedes the flow of much of the music b 
individual pulse stress; the agogic de 
piction is most often totally eliminated 
The tempi employed are at the most 
neutral level, and the placing of brakes 
on the fast movements its quite annoying 
Though the performances of the three 
part works are much better than those 
of the two-part ones, in the fifth ot 
the former set the reading of the em 
bellishments is completely at variance 
with the accepted method. This is also 
pertinent to several places in the duple 
voiced Inventions. For example, trills and 
similar rhythmic devices are eliminated 
wholesale in number twelve; ritards 
clutch at cadential places in number seven, 
etc) And why octave couplings must be 
resorted to is beyond reason. Bach's 
clear strands of sound can be heard on the 
harpsichord without any problem. Over 
lining and underlining by octave additio 
is simply effusion. \.¢ 
e 
J.S. BACH: Overture No. 2 in B minor; 
Overture No. 3 in D; Gustav Scheck 
(flute); Fritz Neumeyer (harpsichord 
with the Kammermusikkreis Scheck 
conducted by Gustav Scheck; Solisten 
Vereinigung der Bachwoche Ansbach 
conducted by Fritz Rieger. Decca 
\rchive ARC-3114, $5.98. 
AEDITORIAL — overfastidiousness has 
neutralized all too much music of eras past 
The two works coupled on this disc are 
common fare, but to many a listener it will 
seem as if he is hearing a vulgarization of 
the real thing. The “real thing’’ (the 
usual edited version) is anything but that, 
and yet it should be realized that ‘‘modern- 
ized’"’ Bach (not transcriptions) is not 
entirely to be censured. It is merely a 
convenient way to resolve such dilemmas 
as exceedingly high trumpet parts, the 
exact meaning of ornaments, and the 
eternal argument about figured bass. The 
\rchive performances are authoritative, 
as close to the originals as mortals ca 
reproduce them. There is no doubt as to 
their documentation, or their artistic en- 
forcement. But it is one thing to appreciate 
scholarly care and quite another to accept 
music performed taciturnly. The tech- 


niques of Bach's day were not so advanced 
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- those of today, but I am certain that 


lian tempi were not so pace-bound as 
me of the pedantic methods of in- 

mental playing evidenced here. Our 
‘ have become sharpened to specific 

ds, so that it is difficult to hear the 
3 minor Suite without some annoyance 
ecause of the use of pitch below our 440 
standard, and further because an old 
(Serman flute is used instead of the modern 
ment. The effect is like the dull- 


ess of a tenor drum contrasted to the 
stimulating sound of the snare drum. 
Neither purity nor pleasure is fully served 


n this manner. It might be well to own 
the Archive versions for reasons of com- 
Otherwise this is dull Bach, and 


since when was Bach dull? i 


parison 


J. S. BACH: Six French Suites; Ralph 

Decca Ar- 
chive ARC-3112,-3113, $5.98 each. 

AHAVING had the sound of a 300-year- 


old harpsichord in my ear lately, I could 


Kirkpatrick (harpsichord ) 


aot help wondering if the delicate, wistful 
texture of an older instrument would not 
idd an almost ethereal quality missing 


from Kirkpatrick’s more sharp, pene- 


trating keyboard. Personally, that is to 
sav, I feel there is less of brilliance and 
more of grace and simplicity in these 
works 3ut I have no other qualitica- 
tions. \s in his issue of the English 
Suites, Kirkpatrick utilizes a wide variety 
of tone and his approach is strict and ex- 
icting, but never iron-clad. I believe it 
is safe to say that he is blessed with one 
of the most phenomenal techniques of 
this generation, and scholarship and 
musicianship of the very highest order. 
Careful listening, score in hand, proves 
that he does not miss a note, and his 
trills (of which, however, there are many 
more than there are in my edition) are 
executed to perfection This is not to 
imply that his approach is entirely cere- 
bral. Nor is his concept romantic, for 
that matter. Rather, a feeling of some- 


what impersonal elegance is imparted 
which commands the listener’s emotional 
ittention and musical absorption as truly 
as do Schumann and Brahms—but the 
appeal is, one might say, more chaste 
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by raspiness and distortion. 
are by 


WALTER'S “EROICA” 


With the advent of stereophonic recording 
we have begun a project certain to become 
one of the great recorded documents of our 
time—the 9 Beethoven symphonies conduct- 
ed by Bruno Walter. All will be made avail- 
able in both high fidelity and stereo fidelity. 
First is the Walter version of the ‘‘Eroica,”’ 
mighty, monumental in conception. 
Beethoven: Symphony No. 3 in E-flat 
Major—Bruno Walter conducting the 
Columbia Symphony Orchestra. 

ML 5320 MS 6036 (stereo) 


GUARANTE§D HIGH-FIDELITY AND 
STEREO-FIDELITY RECORDS BY 


ICOLUMBIA 


® *‘Columbia’’ **Masterworks’’ © Marcas Reg. 


A division of Columbia Broadcasting System, Inc 


Kirpatrick ends the set with a magniti- 
cent performance of the Fantasia and 
Fuga in A minor, BWV 944. The re- 


cording captures each 


nuance of tone 


with clarity and refinement. D.H.M. 
* 

BARTOK: Violin Concerto; Yehudi 
Menuhin (violin Minneapolis Sym- 
phony Orchestra conducted by Antal 
Dorati. Mercury Stereo SR-90003, 
$5.95. 


ATHE sweet-voiced elegance of Menu- 
hin's performance is hindered by a pressing 
that is 


hardly exemplary. Even the 


slightest volume peaks are accompanied 


Such faults 


no means typical of Mercury's 























current product, but they certainly make 
a mess of things here. Apart from these 
major flaws (which might, of course, dis- 
appear in subsequent production runs 

the tonal quality and stereo are first- 
rate. Musically, the disc certainly can be 
recommended. Its virtues are extolled in 


detail on page 115 of the November, 1957, 


issue PAC.P. 
- 

BARTOK: For Children, Vols. 1 and 2 
com plete Edith Farnadi (piano 
Westminster set X\WN-2226, four sides, 
$9.96 

Anda \ngel 35126, 35246 

Kozma Bartok 919, 920 

Preesies M-G-M 3009, 3047 


ASOMETIMES I am aware that I am of 
a lost generation—aware of Barték but 
raised on Czerny Not that learning any 
BARTOK: Concerto for Orchestra; Can- 

tata Profana; Bamberg Symphony 
conducted by Heinrich Hollreiser; Mur- 
Edmond Hurshell 
Vienna Chamber Choir, 


rav Dickie (tenor 
baritone 
Vienna Symphony Orchestra conducted 
by Heinrich Hollreiser. Vox PL-10.480, 
$4.98, 
AFOR the first time the magnificent Con- 
certo for Orchestra has been coupled with 
another of Bart6ék’s major works The 
performance, however, leaves something 
to be desired. Hollreiser rarely digs be- 
vond the surface significance of the written 
notes. Except for the last movement, 
which is plaved at breath-taking speed, the 
contrasting moods and the expressive 
content of the writing rarely are realized 
There are at least three other versions of 
the work which come closer to perfection 
\s tothe Cantata Profana, the very nature 
of the work makes it most difficult to per- 
form The strong contrapuntal texture 
for eight-part chorus and orchestra), the 
tightness of its structure, its dramatic ex- 
pressivity, and the rather unvocal writing 
not unlike Beethoven's) are factors which 
insure that a_ satisfactory performance 
will be attainable only rarely The one 
competitive version on the Bart6dk label 
came quite close. The present one hardly 
can be called a success; the vocal soloists 
ind the chorus seem to be struggling with 


the difficulty of their parts. Vox does not 


3&4 


of these pieces during the tender years will 
improve vour scales, chords, and arpeg 
gios. It won't. Indeed, there is much i 
the two volumes that would presuppose 
those vicissitudes were either non-existent 
or had already been dealt with. What we 
have here, bevond the basic folk-tune 
appeal, is a fabulous variety of instinctive 
rhythms that is unique in children’s piano 
literature. As far as I know, at least, it is 
thus far unapproachable except through 
Barték. In addition, there is his usual 
keen sense of dynamically symmetrical 
form which, melodic invention being 
equal, would allow these germs to become 
sonatas if extended. But such was not 
Barték's intent, and to the adult listener 
the experience of being continually fas- 


cinated but never satistied by this toddler 


provide the text of the work, incidentally 
a rather serious omission. Indeed, it 
was only after playing the work a few 


times that I recognized the language used 


in this recording (English). The tight 
spacing of the grooves, or whatever, re- 
sults in very shrill sound. \.S. 


BARTOK: Concerto for Orchestra; Bam- 
berg Symphony Orchestra conducted 
by Heinrich Hollreiser. Stereovox Stereo 
ST-PL-10.480, $5.95. 

AFOR the most part, this is a strong 

performance. It is not, however, a won- 

derfully dramatic and moving pronounce- 
ment like the Reiner-Chicago version 
recently re-released in stereo. The or- 
chestral colors are not so well blended 
by Vox's close-up sound as by Victor's 
more distant miking Hollreiser uses a 
bold approach which admits to no delicate 
moments in the score. In fact, the open- 
ing of the second movement is almost 
bombastic, whereas a touch of wistfulness, 
or at least relaxed jollity, would not be 
inappropriate The sound is shiny and 
perhaps over-brilliant, lacking a_ truly 
rich bass. Channels are almost too sepa- 
rated—-vyou may find it difficult to fill 
in the middle Those many who think 
that an ultra close-up recording of this 
type is exciting will be enthralled. Frankly, 
I would rather sit in a tenth-row center 
D.H.M. 


seat than on the podium 
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truncation may not be a happy one, de- 

pending upon his fondness for the Barték 

Miss Farnadi’s 

extremely perceptive way with it. —J.B.L. 
2 


stvle in miniature and 


BEETHOVEN: 
minor, Op. 67; Paris Conservatory Or- 
chestra conducted by Carl Schuricht. 
Richmond B-19005, $1.98. 

ABELIEVE it or not, the Fifths in the 

current catalogue now total twenty-eight, 

with at least three more, to my knowledge, 
coming up shortly. To understate the 
matter, the point of absurdity has been 
reached. As to the performance at hand, 
the 108-to-the-half-note speed of the 
opening movement (as well as most other 
tempi) adopted by Schuricht in this 

1949 presentation (originally London LLP- 

7) probably will draw criticism from those 

who have not checked and found that this 

is exactly the seemingly fast pace at which 
marked (but 


the movement is seldom 


played). Only the third movement is be- 
gun slightly under the indicated tempo, 
but it is quickly accelerated. The de- 
liberate stress on rhythms and lesser em- 
phasis on nuance and fluidity abet the 
feeling of inevitability and relentlessness 
this 
A.K. 


about Schuricht’s delivery. I find 


and 
+ 
BEETHOVEN: Symphony No. 6 in F, 
Op. 68 (*Pastorale’’); 


concept engaging powerful. 


Columbia Sym- 


phony Orchestra conducted by Bruno 
Walter Columbia ML-5284, $4.98. 
AWALTER’S comprehension of — this 


score is a marvel of musical insight and 
really profound inspiration. I have never 
heard such illumination of detail in this 


work, and yet the natural flow of the 


music is never for a moment curtailed. 
rhe orchestra, apparently a pickup group 
culled from the excellent talent available 
in Los Angeles, plays with radiance and 


songtulness. For me this is a detinitive 
performance, and it is, in addition, beauti- 
fully recorded 1c. 
e 
Symphony No. 


BRAHMS: 


73; Vienna 


2 in D, Op. 
Philharmonic Orchestra 
conducted by Rafael Kubelik. London 
Stereo CS-6004, $4.98. 
ASURPRISINGLY 


approach to 


enough, Kubelik’s 


this most tender of all 


‘ehry 
Febru 


ry, 1959 


Symphony No. 5 in C 


Brahms’ symphonies is cool and aloof. 
The same was true of his earlier Fourth, 
with the same forces. Why, when he has 
what is probably the warmest orchestra 
world at 


in the his fingertips, does he 


choose such an approach—and especially 


with Brahms? A few years ago Kubelik 


recorded a First for Mercury, with the 
Chicago Symphony, which was intense, 
dramatic, and original. His concepts 
have matured, but on this evidence he has 
lost some of the intense communication 
of which he was capable. There is much 


to recommend this performance, how- 
ever, such as beautifully controlled tex- 
tures and lucid phrasing. London's re- 
cording is less specific than usual in place- 
ment of instruments, but it has wonderful 
depth. The bass has a slightly boomy, 
almost tubby quality, as though a felt 
curtain had been drawn between orches- 
listener. 


tra and Midrange and highs 


are clear and natural. D.H.M. 
& 

BRAHMS: Symphony No. 2 in D, Op. 73; 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra con- 
ducted by Antal 
MG-50171, $4.98. 

Toscanini, NBC RCA Victor LM-1731 

Walter, N. Y. Phil.. -Columbia ML-5125 


ATHIS twentieth version provides noth- 


Dorati. Mercury 


ing that sug#ests any original thought. 
And 


have 


It is, in fact, a superticial reading. 


Mercury's reproductive experts 
dealt more successfully than this with the 


A.K. 


acoustics of Northrop Auditorium. 
@ 

COPLAND: Suite from “Billy the Kid’; 

GERSHWIN: 


RCA Victor Symphony Orchestra con- 


An American in Paris; 


ducted by Leonard Bernstein. RCA 
Camden CAL-439, $1.98. 
AAS dated (1948 on the Gershwin; 1950 


on the Copland) and somewhat monitored 


as the sound is, these brilliant perfor- 


mances still represent an unequaled in- 


into both idioms. 


sight Highly recom- 
mended. ALK. 
INDEX NOTE: After several false 


starts our long-delayed preparation of 
indices for Volumes XXI through 
XXIV finally is nearing completion. 
At this late date we will not be so rash 
as to fix a deadline, but the end is in 
sight. Thanks for your patience. 

















Perhaps the most 


destrable ‘ Lucia’ 


THOROUGHLY re-studied score, 
A superb sound, and generally fine 
singing make this recording of “Lucia” 
perhaps the most desirable among the four 
available versions. 

Roberta Peters, now in her ninth season 
at the Metropolitan, essays the title role 
with assurance and élan. Her interpreta- 
tion is well thought out and beautifully 
sung. Miss Peters does not, of course, 
project the burning intensity that dis- 
tinguishes the heroine of the Angel re- 
cording. Neither, however, does she 
have the sometimes strident vocal quality 
of La Callas 

The role of Edgardo is a specialty of 
Jan Peerce, and he is in top form here. 
Interestingly enough, this is the third 
time he has recorded the “Tomb Scene”. 
The first, with Arthur Kent, was made in 
1941 (the 78 rpm version \VDM-845 
has long since gone by the boards, al- 
though a portion of it has been trans- 
ferred to LP in RCA’s “Fifty Years of 
LCT-6701). 
The second, with Ezio Pinza, is contained 
in a “Highlights” album (LM-1710) 


Peerce has not altered his original con- 


Great Operatic Singing”, 


cept very much through the years, but 
his most recent performance reflects his 
artistic maturity 

Giorgio Tozzi, as Raimondo, is certain- 


ly adequate to his task; such a big, reso- 


DONIZETTI: ‘“Lucta di Lammermoor" 
(complete); Roberta Peters (Lucia), 
Jan Peerce (Edgardo), Philip Maero 
(Lord Ashton), Giorgio Tozzi (Raimon- 
do), others, Rome Opera House Or- 
chestra and Chorus conducted by 

RCA Victor set LM- 


6055, four sides, $9.96 


Erich Leinsdorf 
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1 Guest Review 


By 

FRENCH 
CRAWFORD 
SMITH 


nant voice is a decided advantage. 
Nevertheless, he needs a bit more time 
to “season” his interpretation. Ashton 
is sung by a newcomer, the young Ameri- 
can baritone, Philip Maero. In the first 
act his voice seems rather dry and color- 
less, and there is insufficient contrast in 
vocal quality between him and Tozzi. 
Maero sounds like a different baritone in 
the second act, however. 

Erich Leinsdorf has taken pains to have 
all the parts of the score re-copied, thereby 
eliminating the encrustations of many 
years. While re-studying the score, 
Leinsdorf decided to re-voice the or- 
chestration, giving the double bass as- 
signments to the celli to clarify the har- 
monic structure. His efforts, together 
with excellent engineering, have resulted 
in a wonderful transparency of sound. 
In no other recent operatic recording, 
moreover, has the orchestra seemed to be 
such an integral part of the performance; 
Leinsdorf’s musicians—the Rome Opera 
House pit ensemble—are very much 
present at all times 

Which set to buy? If vou want the 
highest-fi “Lucia”, this is emphatically 
it. If you prefer your heroine portrayed 
with fiery vigor (and do not object to 
some ugly sounds), choose Callas. Peerce 
has more warmth and vocal suavity than 
his nearest competitor, di Stefano, on 
\ngel The Columbia recording, with 
Pons and Tucker, is not without merit, 
but it is very dated. Urania’s version, 
with Dolores Wilson and Gianni Poggi, 
is not on a par with the others, and it has 
the added disadvantage of having been 
recorded on three discs while the other 


performances require but two. 
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DVORAK: Cello Concerto in B minor, Op. 
104; Mstislav (cello) 
with the Royal Philharmonic Orchestra 
conducted by Sir Adrian Boult. Capitol- 
EMI G-7109, $4.98. 

ATHE problems of architectural detail, 


Rostropovitch 


its elaboration and attendant projection 
are always a concern for the composer of a 
cello concerto. Many an otherwise decent 
work has fallen by the wayside because its 
solutions to them were not reached with 
proper finesse; the balance of a baritone- 
tenor string voice pitted against an or- 
chestra needs a décor. 
Dvorak's 


proven to be fruitful. 


very special 


contribution has long been 


Rehearing the work 
only emphasizes the stature of this com- 
this remark- 


poser. And the stature of 


able solo cellist never has been so em- 
phatic as it is in this performance—from 
beginning to end it is a magnificent dis- 
play of musicianship and tonal beauty, 
with the orchestra 


asserting a_ strong 


personality when appropriate. The re- 
This is an out- 


ALC. 


corded sound is excellent. 
standing release. 
° 

ELGAR: Symphony No. 2 in E Flat, Op. 

63; Cockaigne Overture, Op. 40; Phil- 

harmonic Promenade Orchestra con- 
ducted by Sir Adrian Boult. West min- 
ster Stereo set WST-202, four sides, 

$11 96. 
AHERE is just the medicine for those 
many (alas) who think Elgar’s music shal- 
low, stuffy, or pompous. One could al- 
most characterize Elgar as an English 
Bruckner on the strength of this large, 
drawn-out symphony that has, neverthe- 
less, at once a personal, intimate, and 
profound quality. The Larghetto, though 
slightly more direct in speech than the 
slow movements of Bruckner, is similar in 
mood and structure. The parallel can be 
carried too far, of course: Elgar 7s more 
elegant and he lacks the simple humility 
of the 


German The un- 


predictable Boult is masterly in his con- 


symphonist. 


ception of this work; his performance is a 
true labor of love, especially because his 
approach to melodies is less 
that of 
I tind these themes more effec- 


Elgar’s 


ecstatic than Beecham, for 
instance 


tive this way; Boult lets the phrases sing 
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naturally, instead of forcing pomp upon 


them. Westminster's stereo has depth, 


and happily is lacking in those sonic 


gymnastics that leads one’s attention to 


sound rather than to music. D.H.M. 
a 
GEMINIANI: Concerti Grossi, Op. 7, 
Nos. 1-6; 1 Musici. Epic LC-3467, 
$4.98. 


ASTRING performers are indebted to 
Geminiani for his ‘Art of Playing the 
Violin’, the first published treatise on the 
subject, and for his advocacy of holding 
the violin on the left—an advance that 
accelerated the development of the in- 
strument by 


facilitating new 


and greater finger dexterity. 


positions 
His com- 
positions, vivacious and impulsive, marked 
a notable departure from the more digni- 
fied restraint of Corelli without always 
equaling Corelli's beauty. The musicians 
calling themselves I Musici display ex- 
emplary taste. Their playing is marked 
with the utmost delicacy—which cannot 
often be said of similar American ensem- 
bles. The sound, as usual with Epic's 
baroque ensemble recordings, is good. 


M.S. 


g 
“La Voce del Padrone” 
Historic 78 rpm 


Celebrity Vocals 


Gigli, Battistini, Del Monaco, 
Patti, Bechi, Caruso, Ruffo, 
Gobbi, Ziliani, Cortis, Schipa, 
Tamagno and many others. 


Final Shipment 
No more when these are gone! 


For complete list, write at once to: 


Lambert & Mycroft 


Haverford, Pa. 
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Superb in mono, too 


Vanguard’s Gabrieli 
—a stereo triumph 


woe claim to fame of Giovanni Ga- 
brieli (1557-1612) has been based not 
so much on his gifts as a contrapuntalist or 
polyphonist nor even as a melodist, but 
primarily upon his astonishing uses of 
choral and instrumental color as well as his 
varied experiments with spatial effects. 
This does not mean that his preoccupation 
with such seemingly superficial stunts 
prevented him from writing really beauti- 
ful music--let O Domine Jesu Christe on 
this disc stand as proof of that. But it 
does indicate that Gabrieli was entirely in 
the tradition of the so-called Venetian 
School of composers (of which his work 
was really the culmination), and in turn in 
the best tradition of the whole spirit of the 
Serene Republic of St. Mark, which even 
in its process of decline still delighted in 
brilliance of both 


The result on Gabrieli’s 


splendor and_ color, 
aural and optical 
part was an output of music tailor-made 
for the hi-fiage. It is a bit surprising that 
more of it has not been tapped, and it is 
indeed amazing that it did not provide one 
of the first sources for stereo disc material, 
so ideal for that medium are his polychoral 
and antiphonal pieces There have been 
GABRIELI, G.: ‘Processional and Cere- 
monial Music’: Sancta et tmmaculata 
virginitas (1597); O magnum mysterium 
(1587); Mune dimittis (1597); Angelus 
ad pastores (1587); O Jesu mi dulcissime 
1615); Exaudi deus (1597); Hodie com- 
pleti sunt (1615); O Domine Jesu 
Christe (1597); Canzona quarti toni a 15 
(1597); Inclina, Domine (1587); Franz 
Eibner, Herbert René Cle- 
Anton Heiler (organs), Choir 
and Orchestra of the Gabrieli Festival 
conducted by Edmond Appia. Van- 
guard/Bach Guild BG-581, $4.98. 


Tachezi, 
menic, 
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some recordings of some of his purely 
instrumental 
ensembles. A. still 


music, played by _ brass 
(if brief) 


program, conducted by Samuel Baron, is 


splendid 


available on an old Esoteric release (ES- 
503). 
included in a_ short-lived 
Period (SPL-526); 


has since issued a somewhat monotonous 


A few of Giovanni’s pieces were 
program for 
while this same label 


but nicely done selection from the Sacrae 
Symphoniae of 1597, again under Baron 
(SPL-734). 


devoted to any of the composer’s music for 


The only previous LP disc 
yy 


voices and instruments together was a ten- 
Cambridge label 
(CRS-201), featuring four of the Sacrae 
Symphoniae (two each from the 1597 and 
1615 collections) under G. Wallace Wood- 
worth. So that this present recording, 


inch record on the 


which contains selections from the Con- 
certi a 6-16 voci, published in 1587, the 
Sacrae Symphoniae, Book |, of 1597, and 
the posthumous Book II of 1615, is the 
only one now available offering a program 
of Gabrieli’s choral music, and is also the 
first to present any of it on a stereodisc. 
See next page.) But even in its mono- 
phonic form this is a superb recording. 
\nd not only in terms of sheer recording 
sound, which is wonderful enough itself. 
Guild 
taken great pains with this release, most 


For Vanguard, Bach has_ plainly 
notably in the quest for instrumental 
authenticity, and the results are dis- 
tinguished by some of the happiest blend- 
ing of realistic scholarship with intelligent 
market 


musicianship available on the 


today. It is no surprise, therefore, that 
one of the most interesting pieces in this 
program is the single purely instrumental 
piece. It is a pity that more such selec- 
tions were not included, for they would 
have made for greater variety as well. But 
the choral selections are hardly to be 
scorned. ‘They are performed splendidly 
by this chorus, which is at least German, 
judging from its pronunciation, and 
judging 
Hans 


probably Viennese, from its 


original conductor, Gillesberger. 
The recording is apparently the by-pro 
duct of the appearance by these performers 
at a Gabrieli festival in Venice in 1957 
Whatever the nature of that event, the 
phonographic repertory is immeasurably 
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Gor greater enjoyment of your records. . . 


BOOSEY and HAWKES POCKET SCORES 
are the answer. If you have converted to Stereo 
they are a must for really ‘‘getting into”? the music. 
In addition, with a HAWKES POCKET SCORE 
plus the third dimension of Stereo sound you can 
now be your own conductor! 





Consisting of nearly 700 different titles drawn 
from the world-famous BOOSEY and HAWKES 
catalog, works included are a good cross-section 
of the standard repertoire (orchestral and chamber) 

j and the cream of contemporary music such as 
j the complete works of Aaron Copland, the major 
j output of Igor Stravinsky, Prokofieff, Delius, the 
, complete works of Bartok, Kodaly, the complete 
, works of Benjamin Britten, Richard Strauss (in- 
cluding de-luxe editions of SALOME, ELEKTRA, 
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“Si ee ROSENKAVALIER and ARIADNE) and many 


4m, 
‘ 


others too numerous to mention. 


For information and latest (1959) catalog 


of HAWKES POCKET 


SCORES write to: 


BOOSEY and HAWKES, Inc., Dept. RG-14, P. O. Box 418, Lynbrook, L. I, NY. 


the richer for this resulting disc. Appia 
keeps all the diverse elements beautifully 
under control; he is plainly a sensitive 
and dedicated musician. The instruments 
are a particular delight to hear, and about 
the only word that can describe the sound 


““ 


of the lovely positive organ is ‘‘delicious”’. 
In sum, this record can be recommended, 
with qualification, as one of the finest 
additions in a long time to the catalogue of 
an already rich label. -J.W.B. 
2 

Same: Stereo BGS-5004, $5.98. 

ALISTENING to this stereophonic tri- 
umph my mind runs back a couple of 
decades to the once sensational issue of 
an identically titled collection recorded 
for Victor by the Harvard and Radcliffe 
choruses with the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra. When that set was new the 
magnificent music, with its many choirs 
of voices and instruments, came to life 
in a thrilling way; it really seemed that 
the ultimate had been accomplished in 
developing recording techniques. No one 
then would have believed possible an 
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achievement such as this of Vanguard. 
Of course, this kind of music actually cries 
Conceived in terms of St. 
Mark’s Cathedral in Venice, where the 


out for stegeo 


various galleries and vaulted ceilings make 
possible undreamed-of antiphonal effects, 
the sound must come at you from all 
sides. Now, for the first time, it is possible 
to record the double and triple choruses 
with a real contrast and to set them off 
against the orchestras ‘The greatest care 
has been expended upon this performance, 
and in all but a few cases where historical 
accuracy would have been impractical the 
original instrumentation has been pre- 
served. Among other features are four 
small organs—three positives and a regal. 
A few modern instruments have been used 
because of pitch difficulties. But for all 
its sonorities and kaleidescopic colors 
there is much more than ear-filling sound 
in this music. ‘The various pieces are 
strongly contrasted, the touching O Jesu 
mi dulcissime following the happy Angelus 
ad pastores and the splendid Nune dimit- 
tis. —P.L.M. 
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A unique all-American series... 


DOUGLAS MOORE; Farm Journal! 
MARION BAUER: Suite for String 
Orchestra, Prelude and Fugue 


CRI-101 


Thirteen Modern Madrigals 
(AVERY ye Vg MILLS, 
HALSEY STEVEN NIEL PINKHAM, 
ULYSSES KAY KURT List. JUDITH DVOR- 
KIN, EDWARD TATNALL CANBY, and 
CARTER HARMAN) 


CRI-102 


OTTO LUENING: 
tucky Rondo 

GEORGE ANTHEIL: Serenade No. 1 

MARY HOWE: Stars, Sand 


Symphonic Fantasia, Ken 


CRI-103 
ELLIS KOHS: Symphony No. 1 
TOM SCOTT: Binorie Variations, Hornpipe 


and Chantey 
CRI-104 


WILLIAM BERGSMA: The 


Guerre (opera) 


Wife of Martin 


CRI-105X 


HENRY BRANT: Anaels and Devils; Concerto 
for Flute and Flute Orchestra 

IRVING FINE: Mutability (song cycle), ex- 
cerpts from Music for Piano 


CRI-106 


ROBERT McBRIDE: Punch and the Judy 
AVERY CLAFLIN: Fishhouse Punch 
DOUGLAS MOORE: Cotillion Suite 


CRI-107 


AVERY CLAFLIN: Le Grande Breteche (opera) 
CRI-108X 


HENRY COWELL: Piano Music, Prelude for 
Violin and Herpsichord 

ALAN HOVHANESS: Duet for Violin and 
Harpsichord 

DANIEL PINKHAM: Concerto for Celeste 
and Harpsichord Soli, Cantilene for Violin 
and Harpsichord 

CRI-109 


NORMAN DELLO JOIO: Meditations on 
Ecclesiastes (Pulitzer Prize, 1957) 
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FRANK WIGGLESWORTH: Symphony No. 1 
CRI-110 


PAUL CRESTON: Dance Overture 
WELLS HIVELY: Summer Holiday 
HERBERT HAUFRECHT: Square Set 
PEDRO SANJUAN: Lea Mecumbe 


CR-II1 


OTTO LUENING-VLADIMIR USSACHEV- 
= A = in Cycles and Bells, Suite from 


g Lea 
VLADIMIR USSACHEVSKY: 
Tape Recorder 
WILLIAM BERGSMA: The Fortunate Islands 


CRI-112 


A Piece for 


ANTONIO LORA: Piano Concerto 
ADOLPH WEISS: Variations for Orchestra 


CRI-113 
HENRY COWELL: Persian Set 


LOU HARRISON: Suite for Violin, Piano, and 
Small Orchestra 


CRI-114 
HERMAN BERLINSKI: Symphonic Visions 
ESTHER W. BALLOU: Prelude and Allegro 


EDWIN GERSHEFSKI: Saugatuck Suite 
CRI-115 
ROSS LEE FINNEY: Quartet No. 6 


ADOLPH WEISS: Trio for Clarinet, 
and Cello 


Viola, 


CRI-116 
WALLINGFORD RIEGGER: Dance Rhythms; 


Romanza, Music for Orchestra 


JACOB AVSHALOMOV: The 


ung Kuan 
NORMAN CAZDEN: Three Ballads from the 
Catskills 


Taking of 


CRI-117 


QUINCY PORTER: Quartet No. 8 
ELLIOTT CARTER: Eight Etudes and a Fantasy 


CRI-118 


AVERY CLAFLIN: Teen Scenes 
ROBERT McBRIDE: Pumpkin 

Fugue, Workout for Orchestra 
ULYSSES KAY: Round Dance, Polka 


CRI-119 
ROGER GOEB: Symphony No. 3 


BEN WEBER: Symphony on Poems of William 
Blake 


Eater's Little 


CRI-120 
MEL POWELL: Trio for Piano, Violin, and 


ello; Divertimento for Violin and Harp, 
Divertimento for Five Winds 


CRI-121 


ROBERT NAGEL: Trumpet Concerto 

IRWIN FISCHER: Hungarian Set 

CHOU WEN-CHUNG: Landscapes 

— LESSARD: Concerto for Winds and 
trings 


CRI-122 
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Fjeldstad: authentic handling 


More bits and pieces from * Peer Gynt’ 


F RECORD companies are going to 
nl issue new recordings in stereophonic 
form alone, as in the present instance, it 
seems to me that they are going to lose 
contact with more people than they will 
forcibly convert. So much for that. 

[his release represents another of those 
peculiar compromises between the in- 
tegral “Peer Gynt’ (the twenty-four 
numbers comprising Op. 23, never yet 
recorded in toto) and the popular pair of 
orchestral suites (four numbers each, Opp. 
46 and 55, often recorded) which Grieg 
later extracted for concert purposes. 
Like RCA Victor LM-2125, it is actually 
closer to the spirit of the latter, despite 
the use of the Op. 23 designations (Nos. 1, 
13, 12, 16, 7, 4, 15, 19, 11 and 8 respective- 
ly) and the especially lucid album notes 
by Robert Boas, which successfully carry 
the entire burden of relating these frag- 
ments to the epic drama by Ibsen for 
which they were composed. The in- 
credible jumping around suggested by the 
above sequence of numbers results from 
nothing more than the literal placing of 
the two concert suites one after the other, 
preceded by the unfamiliar Prelude and 
capped by the “Dance of the Mountain 
King’s Daughter’. Obviously, then, the 
two suites were never intended by the 
composer to be played consecutively and 
then labeled ‘Incidental Music to Ibsen’s 
Play", but planned rather as what they 
are separately—some rather nice concert 
music of pleasing internal sequence and 
proportions. An evocation of Ibsen- 
Grieg requires more than this. 

Beecham came a little closer when he 


recorded much the same music in strict 


GRIEG: ‘Peer Gynt", Incidental Music 
to Ibsen's Play; London Symphony 
Orchestra conducted by Oiven Fijel- 


stad. London Stereo CS-6049, $4.98. 
Beecham, Royal Phil. Angel 35443 
Fiedler, Boston Pops RCA LM-2125 
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dramatic sequence, with soprano and 
chorus added. (See the December, 1957 
issue, page 146.) But the omission of 
the four ‘“‘melodramas’’, in which Grieg 
integrates music with spoken lines, made 
for very little liaison with the actual 
crises in the musico-dramatic structure, 
most of all the final catharsis of the Burnt 
Forest scene. Only when these are re- 
corded will the contentious title be justi- 
fied. Fiedler presented the same music 
in the same order as Fjelstad, except for 
the Prelude, but added Eileen Farrell in 
“Solvejg’s Spring Song’’; the present re- 
cording is entirely orchestral. And so it 
goes: a little more here, a little less there, 
but all in bits and pieces. 

The new features of this recording, 
therefore, are (1) the Prelude, for those 
who missed the deleted Gruener-Hegge 
recording of ten years ago, (2) authentic 
handling by a Norwegian conductor of 
some overplayed and under-realized ma- 
terial (also got so new to owners of 
Gruener-Hegge), and (3) stereophony. I 
shall consider them roughly in that order. 

The Prelude is the most important 
piece of purely orchestral music in ‘Peer 
Gynt’. It opens, as Boas writes, with a 
“D major Allegro con brio representing 
the swaggering, reckless Peer himself” 
the heedless young Peer of Act 1. This 
is the theme which is transformed into a 
savage G minor for the more familiar 
music of Ingrid’s abduction. The record 
is well-balanced dramatically in the 
solitary respect that the former opens 
side 1, the latter side 2. But how ludi- 
crous when, at the end of side 2, Solvejg’s 
song of eternal hope is answered only by 
the short, nasty ‘‘Dance of the Mountain 
King’s Daughter’. Boas points out that 
Grieg once intended this grotesque dance 
to close the second suite as a fifth number, 
but nut that the composer had good reason 
for changing his mind, for all its effective- 
ness in the right place. But to return to 
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the Prelude: the Allegro section is fol- 
lowed by “Solvejg's song in the relative 
minor’, which is made to alternate with 
“a viola solo imitating the fele or Nor- 
wegian peasant fiddle’. Here the true 
idiom is obviously in the compatriot con- 
ductor’s marrow, with exciting results. 
We thus hear, in orchestral form only, the 
Spring Song twice on this record, but the 
ineflably lovely Lullaby of Solvejg not at 
all. The second most obvious badge of 
authority is Fjelstad’s interpretation of 
that section of the “Spring Song"’ wherein 
‘the mode changes to major and the time 
to 34". Here the prevailing melancholy 
should give way to an almost carefree 
lightness. Beecham’s Ilse Hollweg sings 
this angelically, but, in keeping with the 
German text used, it actually seems more 
Teutonic than Scandinavian by com- 
parison. Eileen Farrell, singing in Eng- 
lish, brings an even more heavily operatic 
approach. Under Fjelstad, the seastorm 
of Peer Gynt's Return is not so sluggish 
as Beecham’s, but lacks the ship-shatter- 
ing bass drum response of that recording. 

This leaves the science of stereo to be 
considered. (Angel's recording, by the 
Way, is now available in stereo as S- 
35445.) Paradoxically, it was the strictly 
homophonic string writing of ‘‘se’s 
Death" that made the strongest im- 
pression on me stereophonically. ‘To one 
who has seen this touching, utterly 
original scene on the stage, and who can- 
not therefore hear these solemn strains 
without re-invoking it in his mind, the 
effect of their sound seeming to filter 
down from nowhere in particular is 
positively uncanny. The beginning of 
“In the Hall of the Mountain King” was 
also, in its sound-spread, extremely 
eloquent of crawling horrors in the dark, 
so that I missed the actual hissing of the 
trolls remembered from the Old Vic pro- 
duction. I imagine the music of the 
Gret Boyg, the cold, damp, enveloping, 
featureless and invisible entity that is 
everywhere and nowhere, could also be 
most effective this way. When Peer asks 
this monster “‘Who are you?”, its whis- 
pered reply ‘‘Myself!"’ seems to pervade 
the universe. How could stereo-minded 


record companies resist this opportunity? 
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Descending abruptly from the sublime 
to the ridiculous in matters Gyntian, I 
should like to register a complaint, which 
I hope will not remain forever a minority 
of one, against the growing use of shoddy, 
artificially posed, and amateurishly exe- 
cuted studio-prop color photography for 
album covers. The specimen purporting 
to depict Peer and Anitra on this London 
record would disgrace a Hollywood C 
production. J.D. 

* 


GRIEG: Piano Concerto in A minor, Op 
16; RACHMANINOFF: Rhapsody on 
a Theme of Paganini; Leonard Pen- 
nario (piano); Los Angeles Philharmonic 
Orchestra conducted by Erich Leins- 
dorf. Capitol P-8441, $4.98. 

THE SAME; Philippe Entremont (piano 
Philadelphia Orchestra conducted by 
Eugene Ormandy. Columbia ML-5282, 
$4.98. 

Rubinstein RCA Victor LM-6039 

ABOTH pianists are of high caliber, but 

Entremont brings an added grandeur and 

excitement to his concepts as well as a 

subtler sense of color and shading. Two 

things about the Capitol performance seem 
to suggest that the primary influence 
emanates from the podium rather than the 
kevboard: (a) the briskness and some- 
times rigidity of tempi (particularly in the 
Paganini Variations) that is characteristic 
of Leinsdorf's leadership, and (b) the fact 
that the solo performance in both works is 
best in the cadenzas and in passages in 
which the writing for the piano is clearly 
dominant. Indeed, the first movement 
of the Grieg is a rather prosaic, swiftly- 
paced matter until the cadenza, where 

Pennario suddenly comes to life and ex- 

hibits the kind of bravura and warm feeling 

that both of these works need. As for 

Entremont, his artistry shows every 

promise of aging into a rich maturity. 

That happy state is demonstrated in this 

music by Artur Rubinstein, whose record- 

ed performances of both scores. still 
firmly hold first place in my affections. 

Capitol’s sound is less glossy and clearer: 

Columbia's is diffused over a_ wider 

panorama whose top dynamic range is 

somewhat curtailed. Both reproductions 

are well balanced. -A.K. 
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Mahler: Symphony No. 1 in D 
Major—Sir Adrian Boult, the 
London Philharmonic Orch. 
LPBR-6005 SDBR-3005+ 


—> Ce eee 


ftectae! Badd Wels Meron by fcncas 





Mike Todd’s Broadway: A mu- 
sical cavalcade of 10 colorful 
Mike Todd hits—plus ‘‘Around 
the World in 80 Days.’’ 
LPBR-5011 SDBR-1011+ 


—— EVEREST 


“PESTE ROMANE 





©... ean 
Respighi: Feste Romane; Rach- 
maninoff: Symphonic Dances, 
Op. 45—Sir Eugene Goossens, 
the London Symphony Orch. 
LPBR-6004 SDBR-3004+ 


’ 








Copland: ‘Appalachian Spring”’ 
Gould: ‘‘Spirituals’’ — Walter 
Susskind, the London Symphony 
Orch. LPBR-6002 SDBR-3002+ 
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TVEREST 





Ralph Vaughan-Williams: Sym- 
phony No. 9 in E Minor. Pre- 
mier. Sir Adrian Boult, the Lon- 
don Philharmonic Orch. 
LPBR-6006 SDBR-3006+ 


WHAT THEY’RE 
SAYING ABOUT EVEREST 


**...marked with a richness of sound 
. . equal to anything.” 
Herbert Kupferberg, 
New York Herald Tribune 


‘... brilliant, with smooth surfaces 
and no distortion.... Everest is to 
be congratulated on the quality of 
its first classical recordings.” 
Harold C. Schonberg, 

New York Times 


*,... the tone color .. . is extraordi- 
nary in its realism.”’ 

Ruth Tripp, 

The Providence R.1. Journal 


« 


‘ 


“ 


. . . the only word that sums up 

the sound adequately is ‘enormous’.”” 
Billboard 

High Fidelity » Stereo + Discs and Tape¥ 

+Stereo Recording *T.M. 

Product of Belock Recording Co. 

Division of Belock Instrument Corp. 





Shostakovich: Symphony No. 6, 

Op. 54—Sir Adrian Boult, the 

London Philharmonic Orch. 
LPBR-6007 SDBR-3007+ 





Shostakovich: Symphony No. 5 
in D Major, Op. 47. Leopold 
Stokowski, the Stadium Sym- 
phony Orchestra of New York. 

LPBR-6010 SDBR-3010+ 





Tchaikovsky: Francesca da Ri- 
mini; Hamlet Overture. Leopold 
Stokowski, the Stadium Sym- 
phony Orchestra of N. Y. 
LPBR-6011 SDBR-3011+ 


CHARLES 
DAVIS 








Charles K. L. Davis Sings Ro- 
mantic Arias from Favorite Op- 
eras. The Stadium Sym. Orch. 
of N.Y. Wilfred Pelletier, cond. 

LPBR-6012 SDBR-3012+ 





Stravinsky: Ebony Concerto 
(Woody Herman); Symphony in 
Three Movements—Sir Eugene 
Goossens, theLondonSym.Orch. 

LPBR-6009 SDBR-3009+ 
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Handel by Biggs 


B' T FOR the competitive Decca 
Archive disc the present release of 
the complete Op. 4 might be far more wel- 
come. Columbia and Mr. Biggs evidently 
have gone to considerable trouble, especial- 
ly in locating a workable instrument on 
which Handel himself might have played. 
The results, however, are only felicitous 
in regard to the over-all undertaking. 

The organ used was one made for 
Charles Jennens, a patron of the com- 
poser. It was built according to Handel's 
own specifications, and had been located 
on the Jennens estate until 1773, when 
it was moved to the estate of his cousin, 
the Earl of Aylesford. It now reposes in 
what was the Earl's private chapel, which 
is the parish church at Great Packington 
in Warwickshire. It is a_fine-sounding 
instrument of two manuals (a ‘‘chaire”’ 
division had been added to the original 
Handel specifications), no pedals, and 
apparently is in a fine acoustical setting. 

\ beautifully illustrated booklet accom- 
panies these two records and gives in 
great detail the circumstances of the 
search for the organ and the problems 
involved in the actual recording sessions. 
The unavoidable inference from all the 
explanations of the project is that this 
should be a definitive issue. 

In general, however, the performances 
suffer from lack of imagination, a fact 
which may be readily contirmed by direct 
comparison with the version of the first 
four concerti by Eduard Miiller (reviewed 
in the December, 1958 issue, page 252 
Biggs plays the music almost exactly as 
written; he does not much fill in har- 
monies; he leaves cadences which cry 
for a cadenza unelaborated; his rhythm 


sticks to the printed page with little or no 


HANDEL: Six Concerti for Organ, Strings, 
Woodwinds, and Continuo, Op. 4; E. 
Power Biggs (organ) with the London 
Philharmonic Orchestra conducted by 
Sir Adrian Boult 
258, $11.96. 


Columbia set K2L- 


Concerti 1-4 
Miiller; Wenzinger Decca Archive ARC-3100 
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By IGOR KIPNIS 


concession to the eighteenth-century 
practice of slightly altering note values 
The music, asa result, plods. Technically, 
of course, the playing is note-perfect. 

The size of the orchestra presumably 
has been scaled down sufficiently, but even 
so the almost transparent texture which 
the Archive recording achieves is fre- 
The tutti 
passages, for instance, cover the organ to 
the extent that most of the time it is diffi- 


quently not obtained here. 


cult to know whether or not it is even 
playing with the orchestra. This may 
easily be a fault of the recording tech- 
nique, but it should not have been al 
lowed to occur. With regard to orches- 
tration, incidentally, I might say that 
the Columbia version does not utilize a 
separate (from the organ) continuo instru- 
ment such as the harpsichord; it is not 
actually necessary in performance but it 
is worth mentioning because the scholarly 
Archive recording does include one, and 
furthermore, it can always be heard. 

Although tempi are for the most part 
satisfactory (they are after all extremely 
arbitrary), the phrasing is not. Part of 
the dullness of this performance is simply 
due to uninspired phrasing: the music 
does not really receive the opportunity to 
breathe, and the lilt and sparkle are 
negligible. Sir Adrian, in addition, tends 
to be somewhat prissy in his treatment of 
certain sections—for example, the open- 
ing and closing movements of the delight- 
ful sixth concerto in B flat. The score 
indicates that cellos and double basses are 
to be played pizzicato; apparently taking 
this to mean that everything is to be so 
performed, Boult daintily plucks his way 
through both movements, robbing them 
of their color and vitality. 

I do not mean to be too harsh—Biggs 
is assuredly an artist of real stature 
but I must admit to being disappointed 
For the organ concerti of Handel are 
an enormous challenge and worthy of the 
greatest skill and devotion. The record- 
ing quality itself, save for the imbalance 


noted, is very good. I.K. 
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HOVHANESS: Concerto No. 1 for Piano 
ind String Orchestra, ““Lousadzak”’ ; Con- 


Vo. 2 for Violin and String Or- 
chestra; Maro Ajemian (piano), Anahid 
\jemian (violin). M-G-M String Or- 
chestra conducted by Carlos Surinach. 


M-G-M E-3674, $4.98. 

ATHE Piano Concerto is the very first 
piece by this composer that I ever heard 
and got to know well. It was, indeed, his 
first LP representation (on the long-extinct 
Dial label), and with the same soloist. 
It is interesting to return to the work and 
appreciate it in the context of his now 
better known idiom. It wears well. 
\n early work, dating from 1944, it is 
characterized by much that we have 
already learned to associate with the 
composer's mystic and refined “ori- 
ental” style. (For all the meaning, how- 
ever, of the work's descriptive title, which 
is translated as ‘‘The Coming of Light” 
or “Light-Dawn"’, one wonders if the at- 
mospheric color photograph on the jacket 
cover, of a sunrise or sunset over Stone- 
henge, is really appropriate.) His Violin 
Concerto No. 2 was begun in 1951, and 
later thoroughly rewritten, primarily for 
this recording. It is an interesting and 
varied work, containing passages of a 
beauty that few other composers seem to 
be able to match these days. Strangely 
enough, it has many touches which remind 
one distinctly of Sibelius, especially The 
Swan of Tuonela. We are told in the notes 
(most of which are regularly reproduced 
on each of this label's Hovhaness releases) 
that in an earlier phase of development 

the numerous fruits of which Hovhaness 
himself completely destroyed—he was 
heavily under the influence of the late and 
lamented Finnish master. We might then 
wonder if Hovhaness is not slipping back 
slightly, at least momentarily, into that 
old spirit. The two soloists here are 
closely identified with Hovhaness’ music 
and the string ensemble gives suitable 
support. The sound is a bit close and dry, 
as usual with this label. As for M-G-M’s 
new practice of sealing their records, jacket 
and all, within a ‘‘dustproof’’ plastic 
outer bag, it certaiuly has not improved 
the quality of its surfaces. Nevertheless, 
we must continue to be indebted to this 
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company for its regular and valiant atten- 

tion to such an important contemporary 

composer as Hovhaness. J.W.B. 

* 

HOVHANESS: \/ysterious Mountain, Op. 
132; STRAVINSKY: Divertimento from 
“The Fairy’s Kiss’; Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra conducted by Fritz Reiner 
RCA Victor LM-2251, $4.98 

AUNQUESTIONABLY, Mysterious 

Mountain can be counted among its com- 

poser’s better works. The folkloristic 

Eastern element is much less apparent 

here than in most of his other music, and 

he succeeds admirably in creating a mood 
of timelessness. The language is of the 
utmost simplicity, and the almost con- 
stant triadic chord formations may become 
tiring to some. On the whole, however, 
one must respond to the forthrightness and 
sincerity of expression. The performance 
is magnificent in its precision and_ its 
wealth of orchestral sound. Stravinsky's 

Divertimento also is done with enormous 

skill and attention to detail, but we some- 

times miss the dance-like character of the 

piece, which is after all a suite from a 

ballet. A.S. 

ae 

IBERT: Concertino da Camera; Escales; 
DEBUSSY-BAVEL: Danse; L’Or- 
chestre des Concerts Lamoureux con- 
ducted by Jean Fournet. Epic LC- 
3478, $4.98. 

(scales) 

Stokowski 

Ormandy 


RCA Victor LM-9029 
Columbia ML-4983 


A THERE are already two especially fine 
readings of Escales in.the catalogue (by 
Stokowski and Ormandy), but only one 
other version of the delightfully racy 
and seldom-heard little concertino for 
saxophone and ensemble, and that of 
distant vintage. The latter is performed 
here with stunning technical skill on the 
part of the excellent Defayyet. Fournet 
provides expertly tart instrumental inter- 
ludes. Perhaps Escales is not so lushly 
and animatedly propounded (nor so ac- 
curately voiced) as in the American per- 
formances, but the essential colors of each 
port of call are amply conveyed. ‘The 
otherwise objectionable (to me) nasal qual- 
ity of the French oboe has just the right 
“snake charmer” effect in the Tunis- 
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Nefta 


piece (also known as Tarantelle Styrienne), 


section. Debussy’s early piano 
heard here in Ravel's transcription, has 
The re- 

A.K. 


more novelty than substance. 


cording has wide, clear range. 
2 
d’INDY: Symphony on a French Moun- 
FAURE: Fantaisie 
for Piano and Orchestra, Op. 111; 
SAINT-SAENS: Wedding Cake (Ca- 


price-Valse), Op. 76; Grant Johannesen 


tain Air, Op. 25; 


piano) with the London Symphony 


Orchestra conducted by Sir Eugene 


D'Indy and Fauré) and 
Lawrance Collingwood (Saint-Saéns). 
EMI-Capitol G-7132, $4.98. 

D' Indy 

Casadesus. Munch 

Ciccolini, Cluytens 

Saint-Saens 

Blumenthal 

AON the 


demonstration of the 


Goossens 


Columbia ML-4298 
Angel 35104 

Vox PL-10070 
whole this is an impressive 
Grant 
both 


technically and musically with great dis- 


talents of 
Johannesen He acquits himself 
tinction, and it is only in comparison with 
a much older version of the Symphony 


by Robert Casadesus and Charles Munch 


ASSOCIATION EUROPEENNE 


that 


improvement here. 


one realizes there still is room for 
Of course, this may 
not be entirely Johannesen’s fault, for 
Goossens does not carry out his part of 
the assignment nearly so well as Munch. 
Indeed, the atmosphere of the older re- 
cording is one of the high points of that 
on the EMI-Capitol disc 
we find none of the sweep, grandeur, or 
Johan- 


nesen’s and Goossens’ view is more re- 


performance; 
even the tenseness of the other. 


laxed, but somehow piano and orchestra 
don't really interlock or blend. Perhaps 
this may be due to the balance, which em- 
phasizes the piano more than necessary. 
The Fantaisie has not been available else- 
where since the withdrawal of an ancient 
Gaby Casadesus recording, and this may 
consequently be recommended as a good 
interesting, albeit 
minor, work. The Saint-Saéns Caprice- 
Valse, otherwise called Wedding Cake and 


performance of an 


consisting of a series of waltz variations, 
is a really charming bit of fluff for piano 
and orchestra, and it receives a scintillat- 
ing reading. Indeed, this brief piece is 


almost worth the price of the disc. —I.K. 


DES FESTIVALS DE MUSIQUE 


For ? ? ) f mer nv ers who are now planning to be 
r during the late spring, summer, or early autumn of 1959, herewith a 
ndar of éé al heduled for those months throughout Europe. 

FLORENCE MAY 7-JULY 15 

WIESBADEN MAY 7-JUNE 7 

PRAGUE MAY 12-JUNE 3 

BORDEAUX MAY 19 -JUNE 3 

VIENNA MAY 30 - JUNE 21 

STOCKHOLM MAY 31-JUNE 14 

ZURICH JUNE 1 - JUNE 30 

STRASBOURG JUNE 5 -JUNE 20 

HELSINKI JUNE 6-JUNE 17 

HOLLAND JUNE 15 -JULY 15 


GRANADA 
DUBROVNIK 
AIX-EN-PROVENCE 
BAY REUTH 
SANTANDER 





JULY 20-JULY 2 
JULY 1-AUGUST 31 
JULY 10-JULY 31 
JULY 23 - AUGUST 31 
JULY 25- AUGUST 31 


ATHENS AUGUST 1 - SEPTEMBER 30 
MUNICH AUGUST 9 - SEPTEMBER 9 
LUCERNE AUGUST 15 - SEPTEMBER 9 
BESANCON SEPTEMBER 3 - SEPTEMBER 13 
VENICE SEPTEMBER 10 - SEPTEMBER 30 
PERUGIA SEPTEMBER 19 - OCTOBER 5 
BERLIN SEPTEMBER 20 - OCTOBER 6 
To r 4 as available, please direct a request to: Press and Information 
Ser ion of Music Festivals, 122 Rue de Lausanne, Geneva, Switzerland 
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Musical comedy or “grand operetta‘’? 


‘Giuditta’ at last, 


but in stereo only 


IKE Offenbach, Lehar seems to have 
lived his life with the ambition to 
write a real opera. 


1934, thanks to the sinking fortunes of the 
Vienna State Opera. 


His chance came in 


Something was 
needed to bring new life to the theater, 
something with appeal to an audience be- 
yond the faithful but impoverished opera 
lovers. What better than a work by 
Lehar, especially as the adored Richard 
Tauber was available along with an in- 
credibly lovely new soprano from Prague, 
Jarmila Novotna? Lehar himself was en- 
gaged to conduct the first four perform- 
ances of “Giuditta’’, and the public re- 
sponded. A long line formed a day and a 
night before the opening of the box office, 
and prices soared. 


Lehar described his work quite modestly 


as a musical comedy, but to the critic of 


the Musical Courier it was rather a ‘“‘grand 
operetta’. He praised it rather negatively 


for its lack of triteness and bad taste, but 


LEHAR: “Giuditta’’; 
Giuditta): 


Hilde Gueden 
Waldemar Kmentt (Oc- 
tavio); Murray Dickie (Pierino); Em- 
my Loose (Anita); Oskar Czerwenka 
(Martini); Walter Berry (Manuele); 
Harald Proglhoff (Antonio); Erich 
Majkut (Sebastiano; First Street Sing- 


er); Kurt Equiluz (Second Street 
Singer); Alfred Muzarelli (Ibraim); 
Hans Duhan (Duke of X); Edith 
Winkler (Lolita); Richard Eybner 


First Waiter); Peter Eschberger (Sec- 
ond Waiter); Omar Godknow (Lord 
Barrymore); Hans Hollmann (Cor- 
poral); Karl Kolowratnik (Fisherman); 
Vienna State Opera Chorus and Or- 
chestra, conducted by Rudolf Moralt. 
London Stereo set OSA-1301, six sides, 
$17.85. 
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By PHILIP L. MILLER 


felt that “Giuditta’’ belonged in the 
Theater an der Wien rather than the opera 
house. 

The plot is frail enough. Inevitably its 
situations recall ‘‘Carmen"’, for the not too 
stable heroine, who has left her doting 
husband to go off with her lover, takes it 
all too personally when he is called away 
by the army—duty has come before love. 
And so she goes on to live her life while 
she has it. The lover deserts, but when he 
finds her again he realizes that he does not 
want her. 

There are haunting musical moments 
in “Giuditta’’.. Who can forget so insinuat- 
ing a tune as Meine Lippen, sie kiissen so 
heiss, or the duet Schén wie die blaue 
Sommernacht? Or the two very Tauberish 
tenor songs, Du bist meine Sonne and So 
wie um den Sonnenball? And not the least 
of the operetta’s attractions is the effective 
and beautifully restrained scoring. 

London has assembled another of those 
all-star casts that give the needed glamor 
to Viennese music. Unfortunately, Hilde 
Gueden turns in a rather uneven per- 
formance; at times her voice is shrill and 
unsteady. But she does her best singing 
in her most famous number and finishes 
the performance more impressively than 
she begins it. Waldemar Kmentt, in the 
Tauber role, makes the most of his songs 
with rich and pleasing tones and just 
enough sentiment. There are grateful roles 
for a second pair of lovers, Anita and 
Antonio, beautifully taken by the fetch- 
ing Emmy Loose and Harald Proglhoff. 
Such familiar artists as Hans Duhan, 
Kurt Equiluz, Oskar Czerwenka, Walter 
Berry, and Murray Dickie turn up more 
or less incidentally. The broad stage 
effect made possible by stereo gives the 
performance an added touch of realism. 
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Again ‘Das Lied” from Vox 


Stereo needs Mahler, not vice versa 


By JACK DIETHER 


HIS IS an exciting release, if a little 
yb pokenend Not that a four-sided 
Song of the Earth in stereo cannot be justi- 
fied on technical grounds. The physical 
facts of this performance are that it lasts 
63 minutes (the longest I have yet heard), 
that the first five 
gether take 34 
and last part, the great 
well) takes 29. 


three-sided 


and movements to- 
while the sixth 


Abschied (Fare- 


So even the competitive 


minutes, 


versions are faced with the 
unhappy alternatives of 
Abschied or 


The former course was pursued by both 


crowding the 
splitting it in the middle. 
Epic (successfully) and London (unsuc- 
cessfully). Vox chooses the latter course, 
and not only splits Der Abschied, but dele- 
gates two full sides to it, of which the first 
is littlke more than ten minutes long. 
With the added necessity of stereophonic 
that the 


engineers of this recording are not simply 


cutting, it will thus be seen 


making a premeditated assault on our 
pocketbooks, but facing a grim reality. 
unkind of Mahler not to 
anticipate the problems of 1958 in 1909, 
but all things considered I think Vox has 
made the 


It was really 


best of a tricky situation. 
Vox also announces a monophonic alter- 
(PL-10,910), as in 


version, the dif- 


native on two sides 


their late Klemperer 
ference being that Mr. K. got through it 
in only 52 minutes. 

\t any rate, Das Lied von der Erde is a 
most thrilling work in this stereo album. 


Quite a lot has been written lately about 


MAHLER: 


Hoffman 


Das Lied von der Erde; Grace 
alto), Helmut Melchert (ten- 
or), Symphony Orchestra of the South- 
west Baden-Baden, 


German Radio, 


conducted by Hans Rosbaud. Vox 
Stereo set ST-PL 10,912, four sides, 
$11.96. 

Ferrier, Patzak, Walter, Vienna London 4212 


Merriman, Hafliger, Beinum, Amster Epic 6023 
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how those extremely complex orchestral 
that 
when offered through one speaker are 


textures tend to sound cluttered 


much clarified when the sounds are spread 
Well, Das Lied has the sort 
of texture that never sounds cluttered even 


out in space. 


in extremely low-fi. The “separation” is 


already inherent in the scoring, in the 


juxtaposition of contrasting planes of 


color much as in a Matisse painting, 


rather than the homogenous blending of 


color. Thus it might judiciously be said 
that, in the case of Das Lied, Mahler 
doesn't need stereo as much as stereo 


needs Mahler to show how good it can 


really be. Apart from the position of the 


soloists there is actually little or no 


channel separation here, so | am not sure 


how much of the difference is due to 
truly stereophonic properties and how 
much to (a) the now familiar ‘‘stereo 


illusion” of multiple speakers in the room, 
and (b) the inherently superior orchestral 
All T can 


say is that, whatever the reason, the feel- 


balance of the recording itself. 


ing of spaciousness I get from this set is 
infinitely appealing. 

In subtlety of contour, Mahler's achieve- 
ment of course goes much beyond the 
gimmicky separation of a Shostakovich, 
who often seems to be exaggerating this 

Mahler with 
But take the opening of 


single aspect of obsessive 
concentration. 
the second movement, The Lonely One in 
Autumn: a single line of muted violins 
creeping around the I) minor scale, joined 
for four bars by a solitary oboe, then in 
succession by an open fifth on the horns, 
a second, parallel line of muted violins a 
third below the first, and finally a solo 
clarinet in very expressive counterpoint 
with the oboe. Or in the fifth movement, 
The Drunken One in take the 
tenor’s with the 


horn, where he staggers home to A major 


Spring, 


reeling dialogue solo 
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ind “sleeps wonderfully”. The horn’s 
crazy, exultant leap of a thirteenth seems 
to possess a will of its own as it soars up 
into the blue. And at the very end, with 
its most celebrated of cadential added 
sixths, the mandolin and celesta seem to 
carry this sixth chord into strange, re- 
mote dimensions. All these things stead- 


‘ 


fastly refuse to be “cabined, cribbed, 


contined”, as they stretch toward the 
infinitude of “ew7g, ewig’’. 

Hans Rosbaud also refuses. From his 
Seventh Symphony of several years ago 
Urania) it was clear that he was a first- 
rate Mahler interpreter even with an or- 
chestra that couldn't execute his designs. 
He is still directing a radio orchestra here, 
but this time an evidently well-rehearsed, 
disciplined ensemble, and the result is 
rewarding to true lovers of this music. 
His sharp, Mahlerian attacks, which 
merely became ragged in Berlin, are 
realized with almost miraculous surety 
in Baden-Baden. (One difference ob- 
viously is that this was intended to be a 
recording, and the other was not.) There 
are many places in the score where a sec- 
tion of the strings enters with an unex- 
pected sforzando, like a sudden stab of 
pain. How beautifully Rosbaud conveys 
this is easily seen by comparing just one 
of these with the other versions. Good 
examples are in The Lonely One, at the 
entry of the cellos before the line about the 
lotus petals floating on the water, and in 


Rosbaud: “‘a first-rate Mahler interpreter” 
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The Farewell, at the violin sforzando be- 
fore the passionate outcry “‘O Schénheit!" 
This is combined with a superior sense of 
timing in the silences and near-silences 
with which the score abounds, enhancing 
the quietism of the Orient. 


I wish I could be as enthusiastic about 
the singers. Das Lied von der Erde was 
published posthumously under the sub- 
title ‘‘A Symphony for Tenor, Alto (or 
Baritone) and Orchestra’. It has been 
very infrequently performed with a bari- 
tone, having been widely popularized 
in the male-female concept, and has 
now received its fifth recording so con- 
ceived. As none of these is quite satis- 
factory vocally, however, I now think it 
time to try the alternative. To put it 
bluntly, if contraltos cannot bring them- 
selves to come within a mile of Mahler's 
instructions regarding interpretation, per- 
haps a good baritone can. (I am aware 
that Fischer-Dieskau received a_ bad 
press in Edinburgh, but these same critics 
who say the songs are not suited to a 
baritone raise no objection when con- 
traltos and mezzos so wilfully disregard 
the score.) I should add that Madame 
Mahler prefers three singers, with a bari- 
tone for Der pose hied only. 


Much of the trouble is in this final 
movement, where Mahler twice alternates 
a very pointed contrast in delivery: (1) 
“narrative tone, without expression” (my 
emphasis), and (2) ‘‘very tender and ex- 
pressive’. I maintain that singers who 
cannot resist the urge to display their full 
chest-tones and interpretative pathos 
every second, even to the point of utterly 
annihilating such a clear distinction, are 
as little suited to this music as it is pos- 
sible to become. This is vanity of a more 
futile sort. Consider the narrative “Er 
stieg vom Pferd"’. Not only are there gobs 
of espressivo in the ladies’ renditions, but 
they are all of different kinds. Nan 
Merriman simply rolls over it with all 
the Ausdruck she can squeeze into every 
syllable, so that there is nothing left for 
the contrasting section—and also sings 
far too loudly, here and elsewhere. Kath- 
leen Ferrier puts her vocal organ more 
at the service of a specific “‘interpreta- 
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STATEMENT OF POLICY 


PLEASE READ CAREFULLY 


Axiom: The first and most important component of a High Fidelity Stereophonic phonograph 
system is the phonograph record. 

It is a little known fact that until now the dynamic range of phonograph records has been restricted 
by the inadequacies of certain cartridges and pick-up arms. Since this new series was successfully 
recorded with tremendously increased dynamic range and since Audio Fidelity does not wish to com- 
promise the full potential of this recording project to accommodate inadequate equipment, we announce 
with great pleasure and infinite satisfaction the new Audio Fidelity First Component Series*. 

Since Audio Fidelity desires to raise still further the high quality standards of its product and to 
maintain the Highest Standard of High Fidelity in this industry, we decided to increase the dynamic 
and frequency range, and level of sound of the records in this new series—and state therefore that we 
can certify only the highest quality cartridges and arms to track the First Component Series. 

We do not recommend that you buy these records unless your equipment is of the first rank. If you 
are in doubt, the Audio Fidelity First Component Stereo Test Record (FCS 50,000) provides a ready 
means of determining the tracking ability of your high fidelity stereo equipment. 

The following arms and cartridges have been found by Audio Fidelity to be capable of tracking its 
First Component Series records: 


ARMS: Audax—KT 16; Elac; ESL—310S, P-100; Fairchild—282; Garrard—TPA/12; G. E.—TM-2G; 
Grado; Gray 212; Pickering 140; Rekokut: S-120, S-160; Shure Dynetic. 


MAGNETIC CARTRIDGES: Dynaco B & O Stereodyne; ESL Gyro/ Jewel; Fairchild XP-4; General Electric 
GC-5, GC-7, CL-7; Grado; Pickering 371; Scott-London 1000 matched arm and cartridge; Shure M3D 
Professional ‘‘Dynetic’’; Stereotwin (Elac) 200; Weathers FM Stereo Cartridge and matched tone arm. 
NOTICE TO INDUSTRY: This First Component Series is original and unique. 
Any attempt at infringement or plagiarism will result in prompt and vigorous prosecution. 


ones aro rom AUDIO FIDELITY, INC., 770 Eleventh Avenue, New York 19, New York. 
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tion’, conveying a hushed, breathless ex- 
with The 
only trouble is that such an interpretation 


pectancy tragic undertones. 
is bound to be wrong, since, as we have 


seen, Mahler wants none at all at this 
point 

In the new recording, Grace Hoffman 
gives a welcomely simpler rendition, but 
does not attempt a stylized expressionless- 
such as Christa 


ness in these passages, 


Ludwig did recently in Chicago under 
If lam 
correct, an absolutely even inflection on 
each syllable, 


Reiner (sporadically, it is true). 


without swells or porta- 
menti, would achieve just what is needed. 
Ludwig did this most notably on the up- 


“Ich 


where it is not 


and-down fourths of 


Windes Weh'n"’, 


Sptire eines 


feinen 


now we’re 
getting 
some place! 


We’re making solid gains in 
the fight against cancer, in the 
research laboratory, in the hos- 
pital and in the home. Ten years 
ago medical knowledge was 
able to save only 1 in 4 lives — 
today it’s saving 1 in 3. 

New surgical techniques, diag- 
nostic methods, and an in- 
formed public are important 
reasons for these gains. 

More and more people have 
learned that many cancers are 
curable if detected in time. 
And, sensibly, more and more 
people have formed the life- 
saving habit of an annual 
health checkup. They know 
it’s living insurance against 
cancer ! 

AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY ® 
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even specifically called for, though very 
effective. More important than all this, 
however, is the ppp which Mahler insisted 
on in the final “Die liebe Erde alliiberall 
bliht auf’’ (‘“The dear earth blooms every- 
where’), and Hoffman comes closer to it 
than anyone we have heard since Kerstin 
Thorborg. At least she is not fortissimo, 
(Miss Hoff- 


man is not so unknown that she deserves 


like Ferrier and Merriman. 


to have her name repeatedly misspelled 
in this album. Perhaps she is inextric- 
ably linked in the German mind with 
“Tales of Hoffmann”, 


in that language.) 


which she recorded 


Helmut Melchert supplies in good meas- 
ure the that should 
restraint of the con- 


intensity and élan 
with the 


tralto part. 


contrast 
In so doing, he hits as many 
snags as Julius Patzak did on London, of 
a different and perhaps more serious order. 
Patzak simply could not stick to all the 
notes as written, but he was pretty con- 
vincing in what he did sing. Melchert 
has the advantage of a voice more suited 
to the 


part, but rushes headlong into 


traps where he simply hasn't enough 
breath left. (I like his short ejaculations 
of “Ja! Ja!” 


Anton 


in the colloquy with the 
bird.) Dermota was the only 
tenor on LP who was perfectly assured at 
all times, and this despite some very un- 
comfortable tempi on Klemperer’s part. 

rhere is one curious exception to the 
splendid orchestral sound of the new al- 
bum. The timpani sound is boxy (Cf. the 
horseman episode in Von der Schénheit), 
throwback to 


the shortcomings of the earliest Vox LPs. 


suggesting a momentary 
Also, considering the relative expense of 
this set, something a little less perfunc- 
tory in the way of album notes, and with 
musical examples, might have been pro- 
On the 
album cover, the color photography of a 
modern 


vided to give it a quality aspect. 
Chinese landscape is attractive 
and in good taste; it is not especially ap- 
propriate to the Golden Age of oriental 
poetry that inspired the composer, but I 
am grateful, and shudder to think what 
travesty of coy 


Chinoiserie might have 


been committed in one of the photo 
studios currently favored by other record 


companies. 
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MENDELSSOHN: Violin Concerto in 
E minor, Op. 64; BRUCH: Violin 
Concerto No. 1 in G minor, Op. 26; 
\lfredo Campoli (violin) with the 
London Philharmonic Orchestra con- 
ducted by Eduard van Beinum (Men- 
delssohn) and the New Symphony Or- 
chestra conducted by Royalton Kisch 
Bruch). Richmond B-19021, $1.98. 

sume coupling) 

Ricci, Gamba London LL-1684 

Milstein, Steinberg Capitol P-8243 

ATHIS recording was available until 

recently on the London label as LL-966. 

Now pressed anew by London's _inex- 

pensively-priced subsidiary, these ten- 

year-old performances will be rather a 

bargain to the collector looking for these 

two popular works. I stress rather be- 
cause of two factors: interpretation and 
recorded sound. ‘These are good per- 
formances, played with proper style and 
feeling; Campoli is an expressive violinist 
with a large tone, and he makes the most 
of the romanticism in these concerti. 

This is not to say that there are not other 

versions which may possibly have more 

appeal and might be considered by some 
to be superior to the present readings. 

A more important consideration than 

selecting the so-called finest performance 

from a list of so many fine performances 
is the matter of sound. If I am not mis- 
taken, the quality of sound was superior 
on the original London pressings, includ- 
ing even the original ten-inch version of 
the Mendelssohn. There is much distor- 
tion on this Richmond disc, which seems 
in general to be overcut. On less critical 
playback equipment this defect may be 
of small importance. I.K. 
* 


MENDELSSOHN: Symphony No. 4 in 
A (“Italian”), Op. 90; SCHUBERT: 
Symphony No. 5 in B flat; Israel Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra conducted by George 
Solti. London Stereo CS-6005, $4.98. 

ATHESE works share a sunny outlook. 

Packaged together in such suitably sym- 

pathetic readings as we have here, the 

bundle becomes one of sheer joy. The 

performances of both symphonies are of a 

kind: spirited, buoyant, and enthusiastic. 

Musically, the whole is quite exhilarating. 

rhe playing is competent and sounds as if 
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it were great fun for the participants: 

London provides truly excellent sound. 

Although bright and dry, the tonal bal- 

ance does not lean towards the stridency 

evident in many of London's stereo disc 

releases. Stereo is quite apparent here, 

lending clarity, spaciousness, and _ per- 

spective. Pe. 
a 

MENDELSSOHN: Symphony No. 4 in 
A, Op. 90 (“Ttalian”’); Symphony No. 5 
in D minor, Op. 107 (‘‘ Reformation’); 
Boston Symphony Orchestra conducted 
by Charles Munch. RCA Victor LM- 
2221, $4.98. 

MENDELSSOHN: = J/ncidental Music to 
“A Midsummer Night's Dream" (ex- 
cerpts); Symphony No. 5 in D minor 
Op. 107 (* Reformation”); Detroit Sym- 
phony Orchestra conducted by Paul 
Paray. Mercury MG-50174, $3.98. 

MENDELSSOHN: Incidental Music to 
“A Midsummer Night's Dream” (ex- 
cerpts); SCHUBERT: J/ncidental Music 
to “‘Rosamunde", Op. 26; Vienna Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra conducted by Pierre 


Monteux. RCA Victor LM-2223, $4.98. 
(Symphonies No. 4 and 5) 
Toscanini, NBC 
(Symphony No. 5) 
Mitropoulos, N. Y. Phil. 
(Midsummer Night's Dream) 
Szell, Concertggbouw 
(Rosamunde) 

Lehmann, Berlin Phil. (complete)... Decca DX B-144 
Szell, Concertgebouw Epic LC-3433 
Walter, Col. Sym. Columbia ML-5156 


ACERTAINLY the most exciting per- 
formance by far among these three discs is 
that by Paray of the Midsummer Night's 


RCA Victor LM-1851 
Columbia NL-4864 


Epic LC-3433 


Dream music. To say that I was surprised 
(putting it mildly) to find the Detroit 
forces capable of such feathery lightness 
and vivid coloration is also to take note of 
the remarkable progress that this orchestra 
has made under Paray. The reading is a 
gem of imagination and must. be consider- 
ed, along with Szell’s slightly more im- 
peronal account on Epic, a fitting suc- 
cessor to Toscanini’s now’ withdrawn 
version. By comparison the Monteux 
performance, with its logy tempi, much 
heavier weight, and paucity of wit, is more 
than a little dull. Though not so in- 
dicative of stylistic unawareness, the 
Rosamunde excerpts lack the élan and 
warmth provided by Walter and Leh- 
mann. Monteux normally can charm 
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the soberest instrumentalists into eager 
compliance, but he has not drawn the best 
from this orchestra, possibly due to their 
unfamiliarity with the French approach 
In the “Italian” Munch's 


pedestrian response to the spirit of the 


Symphony, 


saltarello tinale is particularly disappointing 
because the work has long been a specialty 
with this orchestra. The first two move- 
ments are both of them taken more slow], 
than 


written, and in fact rather heavy- 


handedly. The staccato bass, which i3 


the rhythmic heartbeat of the second 


movement, is buried throughout the ac- 
indeed are 


Munch 


marked 


companying instruments, as 


many other secondary voices. 


seems apathetic toward the 


dynamics and shadings throughout. The 
overside “‘Reformation’’ Symphony is a 
happier matter, for here Munch's gravity 
is more apt, save in the second movement, 
where a bit more lightness would have 
been in order. Munch treats the work in 
a broad, lyric, and devout manner—quite 
unlike Paray, who brings to bear a much 


more intense deliberateness. 


Both ap- 


proaches carry conviction, though my 


Only the 
Toscanini versions hold 


own preference is for Paray’s. 
Mitropoulos and 
in equal place. The album recorded in 


Vienna has beautiful sound. 


The one 
made in Boston could have been more 
acutely focused Mercury's is so close- 
1, 


ly miked that the bowings can be heard 


distinctly, although the balance is for the 


most part good ALK. 
€ 

MOZART: Concerto No. 19 in F (K 

459); Concerto No. 20 in D minor 


K 3406 Ingrid Haebler (piano); Vi- 


enna Symphony conducted by Karl 
Melles. Vox PL-11.010, $4.98. 
AMORE and more, any new Mozart 
recording is an incentive to seek com- 
parisons. One expects more than a 
repetition of older attestations, and 


pedantic accuracy of note scansion means 
little 
the inexhaustible 


\ willingness to convey some of 
varieties of a Mozart 
creation is first required, and this means 
study beyond the time spent at a key- 
board; with this music practice does not 
make for perfection. Haebler plays ac- 


ceptably, albeit sternly bound to the 
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notes, and Melles conducts passably. 

But today there is no need for Mozart on 

these terms. A.C. 
* 

MOZART: String Quartets in E flat, 

K 171; B flat, K.172; in D minor, 

K.173; Barchet Quartet. Vox PL- 


10.630, $4.98. 
ATHE Barchets do not ovetlabor Mo- 
zartean freshness. They rather play 
coolly, at times nullifying liveness in the 
inner intonation 


voices. Ensemble and 


are first-rate, however. ~The uncommon 
idea of the E flat 
work could have been phrased more defi- 
nitely, I think, but the muted slow move- 
ment is 


ten-measure minuet 


done with sensitive phrasing. 
Nevertheless, the performers tend to dis- 
play a taciturn quality. This makes the 
fugue in the D minor opus more dogmatic 
than its chromatic shape is—this fugue is 
a forerunner of 


the contrapuntal wizardry of the “‘Jupi- 


really of exciting design, 


ter’. Good recorded sound. A.C. 
* 

MOZART: Requiem; ‘Teresa _ Stich- 
Randall (soprano); Ira Melaniuk (con- 
tralto); Waldemar Kmentt (tenor); 
Kurt Béhme (basso); Vienna State 
Opera Choir and Vienna Symphony 
Orchestra, conducted by Karl Béhm. 
Epic LC-3507, $4 98. 

Jochum; Seefried; Pitzinger; Holm;..Decca 9839 


Same (with liturgy) ARC 3048-3045 
ATHERE is a kind of restless urge in 
Béhm's performance; one feels it in the 
opening measures, and it is present 
through much of the score, yielding mom- 
entarily in the serene and lovely Benedic- 
tus. Not many of the recordings of the 


Requiem have been as consistent as this 


one. The orchestra plays its important 
part without taking attention from the 
chorus. The soloists are excellent  in- 
dividually and well matched. — Stich- 
Randall maintains her characteristic steady 
line with almost other-worldly effect. 


And Béhme's big, rich tone is very telliag 
in his moment with the trombone. A 
tremendous detail in the performance is 
the organpoint in the fugue, Quam olim 
Abrahae. Among the various recordings 
now available this would be a safe choice, 
though I hesitate to discard the 


P.L.M 


would 


Jochum version. 
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MUSSORGSKY-RAVEL: Pictures at 
an Exhibition; RAVEL: Bolero. Royal 
Philharmonic Orchestra conducted by 
Sir Eugene Goossens. Capitol-EMI 
G-7120, $4.98. 

MUSSORGSKY-RAVEL: Pictures at 
an Exhibition; Philharmonic Symphony 
Orchestra of London conducted by 

\rtur Rodzinski; The Same (original 

score); Nadia Reisenberg (piano). West- 


minster XWN-18721, $4 98. 


Toscanini, NBC Sym Victor LM-1838 
Reiner, Chicago Sym. Victor LM-2201 
ATHE attraction of having both the 


original version and the Ravel orchestra- 
tion on one disc is mitigated by the fact 
that Miss Reisenberg’s original is rather 
uninteresting and very slow going to ears 
that keep wanting to hear the orchestra- 
tion (and then wanting to hear so much 
more than Rodzinski delivers in this 
pairing of two former ‘‘Lab”’ series rec- 
ords). Appositively, Goossens’ probing 
that of 


scares 


Toscanini. 
(Cata- 


and 


interpretation rivals 


For me, Goossens more 


combs surprises more (Gnome), 


fascinates more (Byd/o)—more than Rod- 

zinski, that is. PB.S.. 
*. 

“Kiss Me Kate” 


op'nin’, 


C. PORTER: 
lnother 


Overture; 
Why 
Wunderbar; So in 
love; I hate Were thine that 
special face; Too darn hot; Where is the 
life that late I led; Always true to you 
in my fashion; Bianca; Marie Benson; 


another show; 
can't you behave; 


men, 


Patricia Clark; Ivor Emmanuel; Andy 
Cole; 


Laurie 


Bryan Johnson; 

Hill Bowen and _ his 
an Exhibition; RAVEL: Bolero. 
Stereo CAS-482, $2.98. 

AWHEN ‘Kiss Me, Kate” 


decade ago, the critics had no hesitation 


Danis Quilley; 
Cornell; 


Roval 
was new, a 


in predicting its acceptance among the 
classics of light opera. Its brilliance, per- 
haps, was the more striking because the 
composer had been going through a dull 
period and had not produced a real hit 
for a number of years. His new show, 
with its libretto by Bella and Sam Spewack 
incorporating Shakespeare’s Taming of 
the Shrew, was an instantaneous popular 
success, and the wise men hailed it as the 
best 


words-and-music combination since 


the Gershwin brothers were active to- 
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We are not a HI FI ballyhoo label. With us the 
music comes first, and our aim is always to produce 
recordings of balanced excellences—carefully chosen 
music, fine performances, meticulous engineering 
and production, useful jacket notes and texts and 


translations of the vocal music. 


We believe that the award of a GRAND PRIX 
DU DISQUE in 1958 for THE PASSION AC- 
CORDING TO ST. JOHN by Alessandro Scarlatti, 
recorded in 1953, serves to emphasize the perman- 
ent values of OVERTONE’S recordings. 


A condensed listing of our releases: 


A. Searlatti: St. John Passion 






Blake Stern, Evangelist; H. Boatwright cond 
Buxtehude: Solo and Choral Cantatas 
Rosenmueller: Solo and Choral Cantatas 

Helen Boatwright, St. Thomas’s Choir, instru- 
ments, Howard Boatwright cond 

Paul Hindemith conducting Perotin, Dufay, 


Palestrina, Lassus, Handl, 


Monteverdi, Weelkes & 


Gabrieli, Gesualdo, 


Bach (2 dises 


Luther 


Noss—Holtkamp Organ, 
Scheidt, 


Pachelbel, Walther 


Yale (3 dises 
Boehm, Buxtehude 


Quincy Port&: Concerto for 2 Pianos; 


Dance; 
Symphony—Porter cond. Colonne Orch 


Aldo Parisot & Leopold Mittman (2 dises 
Cello sonatas by Schubert, Mendelssohn, Chopin, 
Debussy 


Marcel Dupre playing Bach and Mozart 


(2 dises 
Gaspard Le Roux: 7 Suites 
Albert Fuller, Harpsichordist 


Charles Ives: 24 Songs 
Helen Boatwright and John Kirkpatrick 


For complete listings, send for catalogue. 


All records 12” diameter, single channel, long 
play, made from single-channel master tapes and 
playable on any “LP” record player. List $4.98. 
Available at better record dealers or directly from 
Overtone at the list price, postpaid. Full refund 
on direct orders if record unsatisfactory for any 
reason. 


at quality record dealers or from OVERTONE 
139 Shelton Avenue, New Haven 11, Conn. 
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gether, something in the royal line descend- 
ing from Gilbert and Sullivan. The songs 
would live as long as there were voices 
to sing them, from the caustic J hate men 
to the sentimental So in love and the mock 
those whose 


Viennese Wunderbar. lo 


memories go back to the premiére these 


songs may belong to Patricia Morrison, 


\lfred Drake and the rest. But now that 
they have fulfilled the prophecy and be- 
come classics, they will inevitably be 
taken over by diverse talents and treated 
in many contrasting ways. For this set 
RCA Camden has gone to England and 
assembled a cast of seasoned players who 
enjoy the play to the hilt and, in their own 
way, make the most of the clever texts and 
tunes. The other strong feature of the set 
is stereo, which brings the singers and the 
startling 


P.L.M 


orchestra to us with almost 
realism 

* 
RACHMANINOFF: 


D minor, Op. 30; 


Concerto No. 3 in 
Byron Janis (piano 
with the Boston Symphony Orchestra 


conducted by Charles Munch. RCA 
Victor LM-2237, $4.98 
Horowitz, Reine Victor LM-1178 
Rachmaninoff, Ormandy Victor LM-2051 
Gilels, Cluyten Angel 35239 


AJANIS makes a very strong impression 
in his performance of this difficult work 
whirlwind 


Technically he plays like a 


there are no obstacles for him—and 


musically his interpretation is on a high 
level indeed. This is brilliant playing 
without quite the final degree of poetry 
which characterizes Horowitz's recording 
of years ago. Janis was of course a pro- 


tégé of Horowitz, and in many respects 


their performances are similar. There is 
a continuous striving for effect, places that 
are slightly overblown which are really 
mere accompaniment and that the com- 
poser in his recording almost underplays 
(for example, the piano figuration where 


the orchestra takes the theme at the be- 


ginning of the first movement). There 
can be no denying, however, that these 


tactics make for an effective performance 
in both cases. Personally, | have always 
been exceptionally fond of the Horowitz 
one in the 


recordings (he made his first 


early thirties with Coates), for there was 


an excitement in his playing, an electric 
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quality, which made his interpretatio1 


incomparable. Janis is close to it, but his 


reading lacks a little warmth and par 
ticularly the extroverted poeti¢ approach 


of Horowitz. he latter’s current re 


cording (LM-1178), for all its greatness 


features an almost impossibly poor bal 


ance between piano and orchestra; the 
piano is far too prominent and many im 


portant orchestral passages are com- 


pletely relegated to the background if 


they are heard at all. This isa great pity, 


for Reiner’s contribution, his understand- 
ing of the score and his expert handling 


of the orchestra, deserves the quality 


of recording to be found in the Janis disc 


Munch, in spite of the fine orchestral 


playing, seems somewhat out of his ele- 


ment here; his interpretation is a little 


slick and thus misses the billowing ro- 
manticism that is inherent in the piece 
lo reiterate: this is a 


very good per- 


formance, impressively recorded, featur- 

ing a highly gifted young pianist. I.K 
» 

RACHMANINOFF: Variations on a 


Theme of Corelli, Op. 42; PROKO- 
FIEV: Sonata No. 7 in B flat, Op. 83; 


LISZT: Mephisto Waltz No. 1; Feux 
follets. “Vladimir Ashkenazy (piano). 


\ngel 35647, $4.98 or $3 98. 
ATHIS largely 


program for his 


duplicates Ashkenazy’s 


\merican debut per- 


formances and is therefore doubly val- 
The true gem is the Rachmaninoff, 
without 
think 
that every pianistic nuance has been ex- 
The 
Mephisto Waltz, though it comes off, does 
Not 


Prokofiev 


uable. 


which is exquisitely done and 


peer on records. Just when you 


emplitied, Ashkenazy adds another. 
not explode like Cziffra’s. recalled 
alas, is the 
Sonata | 
Ashkenazy 


here, greatest 


Seventh have ever heard in 


recital. showed more facets 


than Horowitz or Nadas but in this re- 
cording he merely shows them his heels. 
follets, in 


version, at first astounds but soon appalls 


The transcendental Feux this 
It is a marvelous example of how fast all 
the notes can be got in without completely 
losing the music—a disappointment rather 
Angel 


J.B.L. 


than a disqualification, perhaps. 
has achieved better piano sound. 
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RACHMANINOFF: Paganini (Rhap- 
sody on a Theme of Paganini); TCHAI- 
KOVSKY: Francesca da Rimini; You- 
ray Murai (piano) and the Ballets 
Russes Orchestra conducted by Milan 
Horvath. Concert Hall XH-1505, 
$4.98. 

AEXCEPT for the outstanding pianism 

of Murai these performances are not more 

than adequate, and the recordings are 
only medium-fi. However, the market for 
which the album was designed will want 
it for other than musical reasons. For 
example, there isa repeat of the eighteenth 
variation that you will not find in the 


score. But the composer did approve it 
(and apparently tailored some additional 
bars also) specifically for Michel Fokine'’s 
ballet entitled simply Paganini (which 
America saw in the winter of 1940-41). 
Balletomanes being purists in such mat- 
ters, they can be expected to applaud 
what a single-minded music critic natural- 
ly must deplore. Hence this handsomely 
illustrated ‘International Ballet Guild” 
release. Incidentally, the Tchaikovsky 
work was choreographed by Fokine back 
in 1915, but the photographs and other 
documentation here allude only to David 
Lichine’s 1937 production. F4i. 





| Exciting, but not Ravelian 


RAVEL: Bolero; La Valse; Rapsodie 
espagnole; New York Philharmonic 
conducted by Leonard Bernstein. Col- 
umbia ML-5293, $4.98. 


(Bolero) 

Munch, Boston 
Ormandy, Phila 

a Valse) 

Munch, Boston 
Munch, Boston 
(Rapsodie es pagnole) 
Munch, Boston 
Munch, Boston 


RCA Victor LM-1984 
Columbia ML-5257 


RCA Victor LM-1700 
RCA Victor LM-1984 


RCA Victor LM-1700 
RCA Victor LM-1984 


AIT is somewhat reassuring to us ordinary 
musical mortals to find that the incredibly 
gifted Bernstein, too, has his limitations. 
One of them is La Valse, in which Bern- 
stein’s adherence to the composer's direc- 
tions as to tempi, ritards, nuance, etc. 
leaves much to be desired. Had the 
composer nothing of greater meaning to 
impart than a series of Viennese vignettes, 
done up in fancy French orchestrations 
and built to a whirling tour de force ending, 
one could overlook the blatant liberties 
and innovations of this version. But 
La Valse is, in fact, a cynical and sweeping 
commentary on society as Ravel saw it: 
its frivolity, its callousness, its pretense, 
and its madness (ingeniously realized, by 
the way, in Balanchine's ballet of the same 
name). That the score was completed 
shortly after World War I, and that dur- 
ing its instrumentation a national storm 
broke around the composer's head over his 
refusal to accept the Legion d'honneur, are 
facts that bear a direct relationship to its 
message. Structurally, the waltz is used 
as a symbol of that against which Ravel 
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was rebelling. The 34 meter is built in one 
continuous line from begining to end 
through theme after theme, each rep- 
resenting a new level of intensity but not, 
as implied here by the ritarding of whole 
thematic sections as well as portions of 
others, representing unrelated narrative 
entities. Ravel's own notation calls for 
exactly four slackenings of pace, two of 
these being simply a return to original 
tempi after an accelerando invoked for 
dramatic reasons. The other, very slight 
ritardandi (un peu plus modere) are used 
for calculated? nuance and effect. But 
none of these occurs before bar 372 (page 
63, bar one in the Durand/Elkan-Vogel 
edition), by which time Bernstein has 
already made at least six alterations in 
tempo, let alone several more to come. 
The insistent inevitability of the pulse, all 
the cumulative effect of tension, is lost. 
Exciting and theatrical music-making this 
certainly is, but Ravel it is not. Of La 
Valse performances on record, none begins 
to equal the volcanic dynamics of either 
Munch recording, particularly the now 
withdrawn LM-1700. The same may be 
said for the Rapsodie espagnole, in which 
Bernstein does not equal Munch's com- 
pelling organization, thrust, or projective 
qualities—sensuousness in particular and 
atmosphere in general. Bernstein does, 
however, do very well by the Bolero. His 
reading is a real “rouser’’. Columbia’s 
recording is superb. One hardly could 
ask for better sound. \.K. 
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RAKOV: 
State 


Symphony No. 1; Moscow 
Philharmonic 
ducted by Nikolai Rakov. 
minster XWN-18703, $4.98. 
A THE well-known shifts in Russia's cul- 
tural nationalism need no reviewing here 
But for the Soviet 


Orchestra con- 


West- 


term ‘‘realism”™ (not 
pictorial, but insular) one can simply 
substitute the word ‘“‘avoidism”™. Rakov 


ivoids problems deftly. His music is 


supremely neutral, devoid of advanced 


harmonic syntax, free of dire Western in- 
fluence. But it has no national identity 
either. It is strange that the composers 


who have satisfied most of the Soviets’ 
need for music are those who lived under 
the Cazarist There is 
Kallinikoff's G = minor 


la Balalaika, 
minor Sym- 


regime more 
Russianism in 
Symphony, Kotchetotf's A 
ind Gregor Fitelberg’s E 
phony, to name a few, than in the work 


of Rakov, Shebalin, Shaporin, Karagit- 


cheff, Veprik, and such smaller fry both 
past and present. Rakov’s Symphony 
preaches the academic catechism It will 


not displease the ears, it will not lead to 


vigorous conversation, and probably it 


will not live. It will please only those who 
wish to have music in the staid tradition 
of Russian romanticism. If we are to 
record these little-known composers from 
Russia, why not their better works? In 
the case of Rakov an excellent opus exists 
Varish Suite. AL. 
* 

RESPIGHI: Fest RACH- 

MANINOFF: Dances, Op 


45; London Symphony Orchestra con- 


in the 


Romana; 
Sym phoni« 


ducted by Sir Eugene Goossens. Ever- 
est Stereo set SDBR-3004, $11.96. 
AHAIL to the new 


k vomed 


which has 
What 


composition with which to demonstrate 


Everest 
so spectacularly better 
massive stereophony than 


DeMille-like 


Notice that the work is spread over two 


Respighi's 


burst of orchestral colors? 


sides: the reason for this becomes evident 


in the listening. In order to prevent dis- 


tortion and “ghosts” from the loud 


passages, the groove spacing is very wide, 
and the resultant sound is remarkably 
clean and resonant, justifying the added 
expense. The performance is virtuosic in 


the extreme, and the musicians produce 
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enough noise so that you will need a big 
room and tolerant neighbors to take the 
crashing climaxes. Rachmaninoff’s Sym- 


phonic Dances may or may not contain 


more musical value than the Feste Romane, 
but Goossens milks them for every ounce 
of lushness. The orchestra is responsive to 


each delicate shading, and _ otherwise 


reveals the utmost technical discipline. 
rhere is a sheen on this recording that is 
than disc, 


which proves that engineers are solving 


more characteristic of tape 
when the 
marketed. 
release could almost be said to be a mile- 


whatever difficulties existed 


stereo disc was first This 
stone in closing the gap between tape and 


disc. The unorthodox combination of 
contents will irritate many who already 
own a recording of one or the other work 
(originally the set was to have been issued 
as a bargain-priced sampler), but the 
engineering is so phenomenal that pros- 
be dissuaded. 


D.H.M 


pective buyers should not 


* 

RIEGGER: Romanza; Dance Rhythms; 
Music for Orchestra; AVSHALOMOV: 
The Taking of Tung Kuan; CAZDEN: 
Three Ballads from the Catskills: Or- 
chestra of the Accademia Nazionale di 
Santa 
Alfredo 
conducted by 
Igor Buketoff 
CRI-117, $4.98. 

AOF the composers represented, no two 

are alike. 


by one of the respected elders of American 


Rome, conducted by 
Oslo 
Alfredo 


Composers Recordings 


Cecilia, 
Antonini; Philharmonik 


Antonini and 


And among the three examples 


music the contrast gives neither the ro- 
mantic items nor the more representative 
The CRI 


catalogue is an imposing one, and grow- 


twelve-tone work a fair chance. 
ing more so, but the compatibility of 
couplings should be given more care. A 
mishmash confuses the record buyer. 
Riegger’s Music for Orchestra is a virtuoso 
piece, in a restrained manner. 
this 


writing freely but in plotting his music so 


It exempli- 


fies the success expert has had in 


that it sounds convincingly tonal. There 


is nothing wrong with the other two 
pieces except that they are unbecoming to 
The sound of the Dance Rhythms 


is somewhat out of whack in places where 


Riegger. 
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the marimba is contrasted to the other 

wchestral sections. There is more instru- 

mental accommodation than musical vi- 

tality in Avshalomov’s piece, although 

its color resource is well worth attention. 

Nor is there any breaking of new ground 

in the Cazden pieces. One is tempted to 

question the wisdom of introducing a 

composer to the record public via one of 

his lesser efforts. Cazden’s Concerto for 

len Instruments would have made a much 

stronger impression. AL, 
* 

ROUSSEL: String Quartet in D, Op. 45; 
IBERT: String Quartet in C;  Parrenin 
Quartet. Westminster XWN-18659, 
$4.98. 

ANEITHER of these quartets is familiar, 

even to chamber music devotees. Ibert’s 

work has received less than a half-dozen 
hearings in this country since it was 
completed some sixteen years ago, and 
the Roussel statistics are similar. Wel- 
come indeed, therefore, is this engaging 
release, played with such probity by the 
excellent Parrenin foursome, and very 
well recorded. Ibert's piece is illustrative 
of his special method of relaxed pro- 
fundity. The French are known for the 
wit and laughter in their music; Ibert 


When you can’t find some remem- 
bered review from a back issue of 
The American Record Guide, consult 


The Index of Record Reviews 
Compiled by Kurtz Myers 


in the quarterly journal 


NJ 




















published by the 
MUSIC LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


c/o Music Division, Library of Congress, 
Washington 25, D.C. 
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has singular ability along these lines, as 
witness the simulated march that em- 
braces the finale. The penchant of con- 
temporary composers for plucked move- 
ments is fast becoming a cliché. Ibert 
does not employ more than the ordinary 
type of pizzicato, and yet the ear does 
not tire during the entire two hundred 
and fifty-one measures it is utilized Rous- 
sel’s music would seem to be heavy, thick, 
almost glutinous, when inspected from 
the score itself. But the sharp harmonic 
outline, the clear rhythmic plan he em- 
ploys, proves otherwise. This is not 
music for the drawing room. Rather, it 
has the dynamic design of modern archi- 
tecture. It is adventurous, highly effec- 
tive, and the profundity in this case is not 
relaxed. Roussel is a unique composer 
and worth all the time necessary to probe 
his pages. A.C. 
= 
ROUSSEL: The Spider's Feast, Op. 17; 
Concerto for Piano and Orchestra, Op. 
76; Claude Helffer (pianist) with the 
Cento Soli Orchestra of Paris con- 
ducted by Rudolf Albert and Serge 
Baudo. Omega Stereo Disc OSL-15, 
5.95. 
AHATS off to anyone who can detect 
French elements in this vigorous Con- 





certo. I find’it almost purely Russian, 
with strong shades of Prokofiev, especial- 
ly in the treacherously percussive first 
movement. The slow movement is in 
strong contrast, with a prevailing mood of 
suspense interspersed with moments of 
meditation. The finale, again flashy and 
percussive, is nevertheless a little happier 
in mood than the first movement, though 
just as dissonant. It is described as a set 
of variations on a dance-like theme. 
Although it probably never will be popu- 
lar, this is an important work for its 
revelation of Roussel’s musical integrit, 
and _ technical know-how, which were 
far from common. A word of caution 

the stereo is fine, but you may have some 
trouble centering the piano between the 
speakers. This will require not only the 
same volume from the two systems, but 
also very similar tonal quality. Other- 
wise, the high notes of the piano will 
jump over to whichever speaker is the 
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more brilliant. The familiar Spider's 
Feast is as French as the Concerto is not. 
There is a definite impressionistic in- 
fluence here, but only slightly; the or- 
chestration is bright and direct. The 
sound is excellent, but almost uncom- 
fortably close. D.H.M. 
a 
SCHUBERT: Sonata in C minor, Op. 
posth.; Sonata in E flat, Op. 122; Bev- 
eridge Webster (piano) M-G-M E- 
3711, $4.98. 
ATHE quality that makes this pianist 
outstanding is his command of a subtle 
variety of tonal textures. He works with- 
in a limited dynamic range, to be sure; 
rarely if ever does he approach a rich, 
full-bodied forte. For my taste, Webster 
is much too stingy with the pedal, especial- 
lv in the E flat Sonata. This gives the 
latter work a decidedly Mozartean flavor. 
Much more successful is Webster's in- 
terpretation of the C minor Sonata. He 
penetrates more deeply into the dramatic 
elements than the reverse side would lead 
us to expect. His use of the pedal here, 
though still sparse, is tasteful. Again, 
there are moments when I wish he would 


open up to full power. I cannot quibble, 


SCHUBERT: Octet in F, Op. 166; Cham- 
ber Music Ensemble of the Berlin Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra. Capitol-EMI G- 
7112, $4.98 

AOBVIOUSLY, the larger the number 

of players enlisted for a chamber-music 

work the closer it comes to symphonicism. 

But it is chamber-music dogma that is 

preached by Schubert in this work. And 

while it is necessary to understand that 
its intimacy speaks with a thicker, and 
even a bit louder, voice than a quartet, 
the bold or haphazard placing in perspec- 
tive of one instrument above all the others 
The bal- 


ance on this recording is altogether a mis- 


is not chamber-music dogma. 


hap No arrangement of the controls 
The clarinet seemed to stick 
While this 


instrument is featured in the opening 


would do 


its reed into everything. 


part of the slow movement, it is certainly 
no more important than the several 


other coloristic means employed in the 
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however, with his sensitive selection of 
tonal qualities. M-G-M's recording is 
slightly dry, but clear. The labels on my 
copy were reversed. D.H.M. 
e 
SCHUMANN: Piano Concerto in A 
minor, Op. 54; Karl Engel (piano); 
Cento Soli Orchestra conducted by 
Daniel Chabrun. 
14, $6.95. 
ATHIS 


certain 


Omega Stereo OSL- 
performance suffers from a 


cautious stiffness that wipes 
away much of the inherent romantic 
luster. The playing is facile enough; it is 
just too straight-laced to be Schumann. 
The sound is spacious and wide-range, but 
exhibits a good bit of high-end fuzziness 
that is quite disturbing at times. —P.C.P. 
& 
SHOSTAKOVICH: Symphony No 1; 
PROKOFIEV: Symphony No. 1 (‘‘Class- 
ical”); Philharmonia Orchestra con- 
ducted by Efrem Kurtz. EMI-Capitol 
G-7118, $4.98. 
(Prokofiev) 
Malko, Philharmonia Orch. 
(Shostakovich) 
Mitchell, Nat'l Symph Westminster 18293 


ATHIS traversal of the Shostakovich 
First should for all time make conductors 


Victor LM-2092 


think twice about writing a composer 


seven variations that make up the fourth 
movement. The tone quality of each of 
the players is excellent, save the violin. 
The squeezed, slight, wan, and nasal tone 
of this instrument speaks very poorly for 
the editor of this recording, in which 
Schubert's lengthy musical prose becomes 
a long-winded duo for clarinet and 


violin. AA. 
e 


SCHUBERT: Octet in F, Op. 166; Vienna 
Octet. London Stereo CS-6051, $4.98. 
ATHE playing here may be ideal in 


scrimpy 


terms of the Viennese tradition; for me it 
is anything but inspired. This music has 
a gentle sort of charm, but not, I think, 
quite so gentle as these performers seem 
to think. They confuse quiet buoyancy 
and simplicity with lifelessness; the re- 
sults are dull. Apart from this, the 
performance is of course technically com- 
London furnishes a clean, close- 


PALF. 


petent. 


in, intimate stereo sound. 
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whether to follow metronome or tempo 
markings, and think thrice about taking 
cabled advice in favor of Maelzel. Instead 
of re-creating this early — self-portrait 
gentle, wry, and slightly mad) of one of 
the important modern innovators, Kurtz 
crashes through it as if it were a disap- 


pointing bore, with all of the notes in the 


right place but none of the spirit. The 

pace in the second movement is break- 

finger \nd the ‘Classical’ is played 

too straight to suggest the inherent 

grace ks. 
s 


O. STRAUS: “The Chocolate Soldier”: 
Risé Stevens (Nadina); Robert Merrill 
Bumerli); Jo Sullivan (Mascha); Peter 


Palmer \lexius); Sadie McCollum 
\urelia); Michael Kermoyan (Popoff) ; 
Eugene Morgan (Massakroff);  un- 


identified chorus and orchestra con- 

ducted by Lehman Engel. RCA 

Victor set LOP-6005, four sides, $9.96. 
APOSSIBLY with an eye to recapturing 
the public that thrilled to her motion 
picture of ‘The Chocolate Soldier” (and 
also to the contemporary recording made 
for Columbia with her leading man, 
Nelson Eddy), Risé Stevens now returns 
to this popular operetta. Most of the 
score is here in the old Stanislaus Stange 
translation, with the two leading roles 
transposed to suit the mezzo-soprano and 
baritone. Obviously it is Miss Stevens’ 
show. And, given without dialogue, the 
play (based on Shaw's Arms and the Man) 
becomes a series of catchy musical num- 
bers; its comic aspects are largely for- 
gotten. Stevens and Merrill give their 
voices with fervor; the assisting cast, 
chorus and orchestra perform smoothly 
under Lehman Engel’s expert direction. 


P.L.M. 
= 

R. STRAUSS: Don Quixote, Op. 35; 
Lorne Monroe (cello); Harry Zaratzian 
(viola); Philadelphia Orchestra con- 
ducted by Eugene Ormandy Columbia 

ML-5292, $4.98. 
Miller ,Toscanini.... Victor LM-2062 
Piatigorsky, Munch . Victor LM-1781 


AFROM the standpoint of 
sound this is an outstanding issue. The 
full glory of the Philadelphia Orchestra 
comes through with a tonal magnificence 


recorded 


February, 1959 


which puts the competing versions in the 
shade. The performance, however, is 
something else again. The orchestra it- 
self plays beautifully, but the interpreta- 
tion lacks so many things—humor, tender- 


ness, lushness, even dynamic thrust. 

These are attributes that may be heard to 

best advantage in the Toscanini LP, un- 

fortunately an off-the-air performance 
whose adequate but slightly restricted 
sound does not begin to match the present 
disc. Ormandy’s soloists are good, but 
the same qualities missing in his orchestral 
treatment are absent here also L.A. 
* 

STRAVINSKY: 4A pollon musagéte ; HIN- 
DEMITH: J/érodiade; M-G-M String 
Orchestra and M-G-M Chamber Or- 
chestra, conducted — by 

M-G-M_ E-3683, 


respectively, 
Arthur Winograd. 
$4.98. 
A THEStravinsky performance has neither 
the ultimate polish of Ansermet's, which 
is not necessarily desirable, nor the ex- 
quisite astringency of the composer's own 
historic recording (RCA Victor LM-1096, 
now withdrawn), which decidedly is. It 
is, nevertheless, a compelling account of a 
great musico-balletic masterpiece. Inter- 
est perforce focuses on the otherwise un- 
available Hériodyide, which was composed 
in 1944 for Martha Graham’s stunning 
dance work after Mallarmé. Long ago 
Vox offered a Viennese version of this 
somberly beautiful piece in a coupling 
with Der Schwanendreher (PL-7460), but 
that disc has not been in the catalogues 
for some time. This replacement is there- 
fore doubly welcome, for it is in every way 
M-G-M's_ typically 
secco sound complements the prevailing 


an improvement. 


low-key mood of both scores. 5.1L. 
® 
STRAVINSKY: Firebird Suite; Paris 


Conservatory Orchestra conducted by 
Pierre Monteux. RCA Victor Stereo 
BCS-88, $8.95 
AMUSICALLY this recording was quite 
a disappointment for me. Many passages 
sound choppy and downright ungainly. 
The stereo sound is of the close-in, ultra- 
spectacular variety—overly bright, per- 
haps, but clean and spacious. See also the 
January, 1958, ARG, page 220. ig Be A 
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Stereo for 


Savoyards 


SULLIVAN: “The Gondoliers’’; 
(Duke of Alex- 
ander Young (Luiz; Francesco); Owen 
Brannigan (Don Alhambra del Bolero) ; 
Richard Lewis (Marco Palmieri); John 


Geraint 


Evans Plaza-Toro); 


Cameron (Giuseppe Palmieri); James 
Monica 
Sinclair (Duchess of Plaza-Toro); Edna 
Graham (Casilda 


Milligan (Antonio; Giorgio); 
Elsie Morison (Gia- 
netta 
Stella Fiametta); Lavinia 
Renton (Vittoria); Helen Watts (Giulia; 


Marjorie Thomas (Tessa); 


Hitchens 


Inez); Glyndebourne Festival Chorus; 
Pro Arte Orchestra conducted by Sir 
Malcolm Sargent. Angel Stereo set 
S-3570, four sides, $12.96. 
SULLIVAN: “The Mikado’; 
\dams_ (Mikado Thomas 
Nanki-Poo Peter Pratt (Ko-Ko 
Sandford (Pooh-Bah); Alan 
(Pish-Tush); Jean Hindmarsh 
Beryl Dixon (Pitti-Sing 


Donald 


Round 


Kenneth 
Stvler 
Yum-Yum 

Jennifer Toye (Peep-Bo); Ann Drum- 
D’Oyly Carte 
New 


London con- 


mond-Grant (Katisha); 


Opera Chorus and 


Orchestra of 


Company 
Symphony 
ducted by Isidore Godfrey. London 
Stereo set OSA-1201, four sides $11.96. 

SULLIVAN: “The Pirates of Penzance’’ ; 
Peter Pratt (Major General Stanley 

Donald Adams (Pirate King); Howard 


Short (Samuel); Thomas Round (Fred- 
erick Kenneth Sandford (Police Ser- 
geant Jean Hindmarsh (Mabel 


Beryl Dixon (Edith); Marion Martin 
Kate); Ann Drummond-Grant (Ruth); 
LD)’Oyly Carte Opera Company Chorus 
and New Orchestra _ of 
London conducted by Isidore Godfrey. 
London Stereo set OSA-1202, four sides, 
$11.96. 


Symphony 


$12 


Berar MAY still be some old-timers 
who insist that the only possible G & 
S recordings are the history-making pre- 
war sets from the halcyon days of the 
D'’Oyly Carte 
Martyn Green and 


company, the days of 
Darrell 


But those who believe in stage realism 


Fancourt 


applied to opera recordings will be content 
with nothing less than these new stereo 
versions. The D’Oyly Carte troupe has 
been busy re-making their long list of 
“official’’ recordings, and it should be 
some consolation to the die-hards that 
the veteran Isidore Godfrey is still at the 
helm. As an alternative to these we now 
have at least “‘The Gondoliers”’ and “The 
Mikado” as perhaps the beginning of a 
Glyndebourne series under the direction 
of Sir Malcolm Sargent (an even older 
hand at G & S than Godfrey) and enlist- 
ing the leading vocalists in England today 
to do all possible justice to Sir Arthur 
Sullivan. This, of course, makes the best 
kind of sense, for Sullivan took himseli 
very seriously as a composer. It would 
probably astonish him to learn that The 
Lost Chord has not outlived “The Mikado” 


Indeed, what makes his contribution to 


the G & S collaboration so precisely right , 


is its perfectly deadpan Victorianism 
Without ever cracking a smile he could 
lavish his not inconsiderable skill upon 
any situation dreamed up by Gilbert. And 
the operas are full of songs—Katisha’s 
Hearts do not break is a good example—cut 
out of the same cloth as his numerous 
drawing-room ballads. 
are by tradition trained in oratorio style, 
and certainly this is what much of Sulli- 


van’s music calls for. 


English singers 


The benefits of stereo in this kind ol 
music are obvious and inestimable. I 
such an ensemble as J am so proud, in 
“The Mikado,” in which Pooh-Bah, Ko- 
Ko, and Pish-Tush express their various 
sentiments simultaneously, it is exciting to 
hear each of them so clearly as we do in the 
London recording (I have not heard the 
Angel ‘‘ Mikado" in stereo) with every 
And the lovely 
things that happen in the orchestra while 
Yum-Yum sings The moon and I have 
rarely been heard to such good advantage, 
even in the theater. The big choruses, and 


word and note so plain. 
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above all the finales, convey a_ thrill 
scarcely imagined in a recording before. 
lo generalize: the D’Oyly Carte 


singers have the advantage of specializing 
in this music and of working closely to- 
gether; their recorded performances have 
admirable unity and polish. But as 
singers they can rival neither the Glynde- 
bourne group nor their predecessors in the 
old recordings. 

Peter Pratt and Donald Adams have 
traditional G & S voices and are following 
in the traditions of Green and Fancourt. 
But it would be nice to hear a real vocalist 
sing General Stanlev’s Softly sighing to 
the river, which is potentially quite a lovely 
well 
flights in 
“The Pirates’, but her shortcomings as a 


song Jean Hindmarsh manages 


enough with her coloratura 


lyric singer are only too evident in The 


TCHAIKOVSKY: Violin Concerto in D, 
Op. 35; New 
Symphony Orchestra conducted by Sir 

Richmond B-19011, 


Ruggiero Ricci (violin); 


Malcolm Sargent. 
$1.98. 
ARICCI 


since this 1950 release. 


has indeed come a long way 
Gone now are his 
earlier problems of pitch and intonation, 
is well as an annoying tendency to give 
short shrift to phrase endings at allegro 
tempo in the first movement in particular. 
This is not to say that he was not then 
a considerable talent, but that by 1959 his 
artistry is far richer. For this reason, and 
also because the unbalanced reproduction 
here (soloist too far forward, orchestra 
subdued in the background) is not rep- 
resentative of London's engineering, one 
questions the wisdom of this disservice to 


all concerned. A.K. 


« 

TCHAIKOVSKY: 
Op. 35; Erica Morini (violin) with the 
Philharmonic Symphony Orchestra of 
London conducted by Artur Rodzinski. 
Westminster Stereo WST-14017, $5.98. 
Heifetz, Reiner RCA Victor Stereo LSC-2129 


Violin Concerto in D, 


AEASILY one of the finest performances 
on stereo or otherwise. Morini is second 
to none for sheer tonal splendor; the 
Canzonetta is as gorgeously molded as one 
could wish. Not usually predisposed to 


fast tempi, she is breath-taking in this 


February, 1959 


moon and I. How much more stylish is 
Elsie Morison’s performance in the 
Angel ‘‘ Mikado"! Yet Miss Morison, and 
to a greater extent Edna Graham (the 
Casilda of ‘‘The Gondoliers’’), are among 
the weaker links in the strong Angel chain. 
I am not too pleased with Thomas Round, 
the D’Oyly Carte Nanki-Poo and Fred- 
erick, for his tone is inclined to be tearful; 
Angel’s Richard Lewis is most definitely 
to be preferred. There will be some 
Savoyards to whose ears the role of Ko-Ko 
calls for just such a voice as that of Peter 
Pratt, and this may be the deciding factor 
in a choice bet ween the London and Angel 
recordings. But it is by no means an un- 
pleasing novelty to hear Ko-Ko and the 
Duke of Plaza-Toro interpreted by so 
legitimate a vocalist as Geraint Evans. 
P.L.M. 


finale, revealing the utmost in technical 
The 


late Artur Rodzinski is a model of tem- 


assurance and tripping articulation. 


peramental control in this instance, in per- 

fect keeping with Morini’s concept of the 

work. The soloist, as is often the case in 
stereo, is difficult to “‘place” in the center, 
but the sound is nevertheless clear and 

full, with a sense of presence D.H.M. 

,. @ 

TORELLI: Sinfonia in D for two trum- 
pets and strings; Sinfonia I.N.D. for 
Oboe and strings; Sinfonia in D for two 
trumpets, 2 oboes, and strings; Sonata a 
cinque for trumpet and strings; Con- 
certo in D minor for violin and strings; 
Sinfonia a quattro for winds, brass, and 
strings; Concerto in D minor for strings 
and harpsichord, Op. 6, No. 10. Milan 
Chamber Orchestra conducted by New- 
ell Jenkins. Washington Records, WR- 
405, $4.98. 


Kaufmann (Op. 8) Oiseau-Lyre OL-50089-90 
Copenhagen Soc. Mus. (Op. 6,).Bach Guild BG-566 

.Bach Guild BG-566 
Westiminster XWN-18664 


ATHE recent tercentenary of the birth 
of Giuseppe Torelli (1658-1709) provides 
an opportunity not only for the com- 
memorative 


Paillard (Sinf. a 4 in C) 


release of this record, but 
also for a greater awareness of the signi- 
ficance of this 
Though by no means the experimenter 
that Vivaldi was to be, Torelli had much 


important composer. 
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in common with, and in a sense prepared 
the way for, Vivaldi with his exploita- 
tion of different instrumental timbres, 
ind his indispensable development of the 
solo concerto. This record touches sev- 
eral sides of his creativity, although some 
of the music already has been tapped on 
LP. The Violin Concerto is part of the 
twelve in Op. 8, which have received 
attention as a group and_ individually. 
The Op. 10, No. 6 was included in a 
recent Bach Guild recording (reviewed 
in the April, 1958 issue, page 356). The 
bulk of the material on the present disc, 
however, belongs to the general category 
of church instrumental music, which 
Porelli turned out in large quantities as a 
participant in the Bologna school that 


flourished at the time. This whole school 
has been sampled by a splendid recent 
Westminster disc (reviewed in the July, 
1958 issue, page 471). By chance, the 
Sinfonia a quattro may be found also on 
that Westminster record, and therefore it 
provides the best basis for comparison 
Jenkins’ performance is meticulous and 
finely detailed; but where Jenkins uses 
a harpsichord, Paillard uses an organ, 
which is probably more appropriate. 
Paillard also has the advantage of a fuller 
and more spacious recorded sound, and 
his zest somehow makes the music a little 
more exciting than Jenkins does. The 
latter's new disc remains, however, __ re- 
spectable addition to the limited Torelli 


discography. J.W.B. 





| The best ‘Falstaff’ bettered 


VERDI: ‘Falstaff’; Tito Gobbi (Fal- 
staff); Rolando Panerai (Ford); Luigi 
\lva (Fenton); Tomaso Spataro (Dr. 

Caius 

Nicola 

Schwarzkopf (Mistress Ford); Anna 

Moffo (Nanetta); Nan Merriman (Mis- 

tress Page); Fedora Barbieri (Mistress 

Quickly); 


pany conducted by Herbert von Kara- 


Renato Ercolani (Bardolph); 


Zaccaria (Pistol); Elisabeth 


Philharmonia Opera Com- 


jan \ngel Stereo set S-3552, six sides, 
$18.94 
AWHEN the monophonic version of this 
set appeared, several years ago, it seemed 
to me exceptionally well balanced. The 
recording had atmosphere and a real 


Callas and Zaccaria 
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attempt had been made to capture stage 
effects, such as the comings and goings of 
the characters. All this is even more true 
as we have the recording here; when a 
character is supposed to be offstage his 
voice sounds distant, not simply cooped up 
in a neighboring room. And _ here a 
pianissimo is a real pianissimo, so much 
so that if your apparatus has an inclina- 
tion to hum you will be especially cons- 
cious of the intrusion. Considered as a 
living opera performance this is certainly 
the best ‘‘Falstaff’’ recording we have had. 
Chief among the glories of this set is the 
Falstaff of Tito Gobbi, a great singing 
Not gifted 
with an exceptional voice, he nevertheless 
makes every point with what he has, and 


actor viewed from any angle. 


at all times he is convincing. One might, 
perhaps, wish for a smoother legato than 
Miss Schwarzkopf produces as Mistress 
Ford, and for a little less flaunting of chest 
tones from Barbieri’s Mistress Quickly, 
but Miss Moffo is a very appealing Nan- 
etta and Miss Merriman does well with 
Mistress Page. Alva is possibly the best 
Fenton we are likely to hear these days, 
and Panerai is an excellent Ford. Karajan 
elicits some superb playing from the or- 
chestra. The ensembles, with their new 
spaciousness, are beautifully transparent, 


and the final fugue is a delight. P.L.M. 
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VICTORIA: Requiem Mass (Missa pro 
defunctis); Choir of the Abbey of 
Mount Angel, by Dom David Nicholson, 
with the Portland Symphonic Choir 
conducted by C. Robert Zimmerman. 
RCA Victor LM-2254, $4.98. 

ATHIS is a most welcome record, not 


only because it turns attention to an 


unfortunately neglected composer, but 


also because it is a_ startling venture 
perhaps an augury?) on the part of RCA 
Victor 


of companies, as far as repertory is con- 


This usually most conservative 


cerned, rarely or never has gone this far 
off the all-too-beaten path on its own 
the History of Music in Sound series does 
not count, since it is a domestic reissue 
British HMY); nor has it 


such a_ non-famous 


from drawn 


upon performing 
group as this one from Portland, Oregon. 
Judging from the results here, the great 
Northwest might further in- 


well bear 


vestigation. Zimmerman has a group of 
great quality and ability, and he himself 
would seem to be a highly competent 
choral conductor. To be sure, there is 
just a bit too much repose in their per- 
formance, and they have perhaps missed 
something of the mystic intensity that is 
so much a part of the composer's style. 
But even so, their singing is really very 
lovely, and it brings out the beauty of the 
score in full measure. The use of a choir of 
monks to sing the Plainchant intonations 
insures that these are sung expertly, but 
they were surely not so well sung in the 
time of Tomas Luis Victoria (1548?-1611) 
when the Gregorian 


handled 


different-sounding group to sing them in 


literature was ill- 


Moreover, the use of such a 
contrast to the main choir emphasizes per- 
haps a bit too much the distinct’on be- 
tween the chant and the polyphony. But 
such complaints are minor, for the singing 
The 


performance as a whole, however, is even 


is effectively sincere and beautiful. 
further enhanced by a comparison of sorts 
that is possible. There is an earlier release 
of a work by Victoria, also labeled Missa 
pro defunctis, for Vox (PL-8930, with his 
Magnificat IV toni). Now, the composer 
wrote two settings of the liturgy of the 


dead, and we ought to be told just who is 
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presenting what. The notes on neither 
disc are much help, although the Victor 
ones do observe that their recording is of 
the ‘less known" The matter 
ought to be set straight, something either 
of the two parties might have done if they 
had taken a peep at Grove’s Dictionary or 
such-like. 
earlier work, properly designated Missa 
pro defunctis a 4, which was 


successively in 1583 and 1592. 


(sic!) one. 


This Victor recording is of the 


published 
The Vox 
recording is of a later work, correctly 
titled Officium defunctorum sex vocibus in 
obitu et obsequits Sacrae Imperatricis, 
composed in 1603 (published 1605) for 
use at the funeral of Victoria’s old pa- 
troness, the Hapsburg Empress Maria, 
who was daughter of Emperor Charles V 
(1519-1555), sister of King Philip II of 
Spain (1556-1598), and wife of her cousin 
Emperor Maximilian IT (1564-1576), all of 
whom she outlived, as well as mother of 
the unfortunate Rudolf II 
(1576-1612). The two works do feature 
some 


Emperor 


distinctive earlier 


setting is a little longer and its four voices 


elements; the 


(SATB) weave together in a more flowing 
web of pure polyphony, while the later 
setting, with its six voices (SSATTB), 
is more occupied with sonority and em- 
ploys more fredtiently chordal and homo- 
phonic styles. But in spite of these dif- 
ferences the general style of the two works 
is remarkably similar: the divisions of the 
text are generally the same (the later work 
has two additional sections, however) and 
the music for parallel lines of the text is 
often surprisingly alike; both works em- 
ploy the device of Plainchant intonations. 
Thus, even though these recordings are of 
different works, a comparison is possible 
on a stylistic basis. The Vox disc, which 
is a poor ‘recording technically, features 
the Choir of the Choral Academy of Lecco, 
Italy, under Guido Camillucci. They per- 
form as if they would rather be in a Verdi 
opera; their singing is coarse and likewise 
their whole approach to the music. The 
conductor seems to imagine a_ sforzando 
over every heavy beat and so he has the 
chorus squat emphatically on them all; 
shallow The 
result is crude in the extreme, a splendid 


emotionalism is the rule. 
example of how not to sing polyphony, and 
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no service to the composer. (The same 
may be said of their other work on records, 
one disc of some Paiestrina on PL-9740, 
deleted PL-6610, 

Vivaldi's 


which is best forgotten but of which the 


ind an ancient one, 


a wretched “first” of Gloria 


notes strangely make them proud. 


By contrast, the Portland group gives us 
And 


cause by 


pure gold. Victor has furthered 


their favoring them with a 
beautiful recording which brings out the 


blended, 


hus, while 


voices, separately and with 


clarity and glowing warmth. 
this is indeed the second LP to be de- 
voted entirely to Victoria, it is actually the 
first to present him fairly and effectively 


As such 


a first-class contribution to the cata- 


a long-standing need until now. 
it is 
Let us hope it is only the first of 


J.W.B. 


logue. 
many from this source. 
* 


VIVALDI: Concerto in F for Five Instru- 
ments; Sonata in C for Flute and Har psi- 
chord; Concerto in D for Flute, 
and Bassoon; 


Violin, 


Sonata in E minor for 


Four Instruments; Concerto in D_ for 
Five Instruments; Jean-Pierre Rampal 
flute Pierre Pierlot, (oboe), Robert 
Gendre (violin Paul Hongne  (bas- 
soon Robert Veyron-Lacroix (harpsi- 
chord). Haydn Society HS-9033, $4.98. 
ATHE title given to this release is ‘‘Con- 
certos and Sonatas, Vol. II’, and it is 
plainly intended in every way as a suc- 
cessor to HS-9014, which contains ex- 


ictly the same type of Vivaldi played by 
Without 
Society has dis- 


exactly the same performers 


Haydn 


covered a good thing, and it is to every- 


question the 


one’s benetit that it should be extended. 


Inevitably, the judgment here is very 


much the same as before: music, 


and recording are all first-rate. 


per- 
formers, 
However, it is only fair to say that there 
is enough space left on side two to fit in an 
additional piece; must the five-works-to-a- 
volume pattern be followed that rigidly?) 
One distinct improvement may be found 
here, though, over the last release: the 
notes on the jacket, this time by Joseph 
Braunstein. Not only does their author 
give, where possible, the Fanna listings 
for each work—a serious omission before 

but he grapples splendidly with the task 


of explaining the nature of these unusually 
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scored works in the context of the com- 


poser’s total output and style. J.W.B. 
* 
VIVALDI: Concerto in A, Op. 3, No. 5 


from L’Estro Armonico); Concerto in 
D minor, Op. 3, No. 11 (from L’Estro 
Concerto in F, P.320; 
280: 


Con- 
Concerto 
Roma di- 


\ngel 


Armonico 
certo in D minor, P. 
m F, £. del: 


rected by Renato 


Virtuosi di 
Fasano. 
45030 (Library Series), $3.98. 

L’Estro Armonico, complete) 

Rossi, Vienna St. Op. Ch. Orch.. . Bach Guild 572/4 
AAS far as | have been able to trace 
the Concerto for two horns (P. 312) and 
the I) minor string concerto (P. 280) are 
new to records. ‘The entire collection, 
even though there are other good _per- 
formances of the L’Estro Armonico (not- 
ably on Bach Guild), makes a fine addi- 
tion to a library of baroque music, for 
both the interpretation and recording here 
Both F 
two horns are particularly enjoyable, and 
the ID) minor, Op. 3, No. 11 


Vivaldi’s best-known work 


is exemplary. major concerti for 

perhaps 
receives a 
splendid reading For either the be- 
ginning 
record can be highly recommended. 


collector or the specialist this 
L.K 

» 
WAGNER: Overture to “The 
Dutchman"; ‘Tristan and Isolde’: 
Prelude and Liebestod; ‘Die Meister- 
Preludes to Acts I and III; 


to “Tannhduser” ; 


Flying 


singer’: 
Overture Symphony 
Radio con- 


Epic LC- 


Orchestra of the Bavarian 
ducted by Eugen Jochum. 
3485, $4.98. 


Tristan’; ** Meistersinger’’) 
Toscanini, N BC -RCA Victor LM-6020 
“Tannhduser"’) 

Von Karajan, Berlin Phil. 


AJOCHUM'S dynamic realizations make 
Only the Act III 


Meistersinger”’ is not 


...-Angel 35482 


a deep impression. 
Prelude from “Di 
so beautifully molded nor so expressivels 
sung as Toscanini’s. More sensuousness 
might have been elicited in the ‘“7yistan’ 
and “Tannhduser’ excerpts, but these 
straightforward readings are nonetheless 
powerful. The orchestra has a rich body 
and plays with much tonal effectiveness 
In all, 
Epic’s engineering is as good as we have 


\.K. 


formidable music-making. And 


ever had from this label. 
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Do all your collector-friends read THe American Recorp Guipe? 
Why not enter gift subscriptions? You will know the satisfaction of 
having introduced them to the inner circle of America’s most discerning 


and best informed musical audience. We will send appropriate cards 
announcing your gifts. 


Each One-Year Subscription, $3.50 


(Pan America, add 25c; other foreign countries, add 50c 


I enclose $ . Please enter subscriptions as follows: 
Name Street Address 
City Zone State 
Name Street Address 
City Zone State 
Name Street Address 
City Zone State 
g 
Donor’s Name Street Address 
City Zone State 


MAIL TO: Post Office Box 319, Radio City Station, New York 19, N. Y 


Please enter a subscription to Tae AMERICAN Recorp Guipe. 


I enclose: $3.50 for one year $6.50 for lwo vears $8.25 for three years 
Name Street Address 
City Zone State 


MAIL TO: Post Office Box 319, Radio City Station, New York 19, N. Y 
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SPEAK AND READ 


rHEN 


Armand and Louise Begue 
PHONOTAPES LANGUAGE SERIES 








Part One: Basic and Iftermediate 












This unique three-unit course will enable you 
to learn or practice French at any level: Basic 
and Intermediate - Conversational - Literary. 


For the first time a language study Part 2: CONVERSATIONAL 
cour.e divided into 3 distinct sec- (Refresher & Advanced) 
tions—sold separately or complete. 
Study the part which suits your ; 
learning needs! topics designed to provide fluency in 
speaking. Illustrated book. 


Part 1: BASIC & INTERMEDIATE . 2-12” ip records PHONOL!SCS 2001-B $13.90 


Simulated conversations on everyday 


(Beginning & Refresher) Part 3: LITERATURE 
Correct pronunciation and intonation (Advanced) 
taught from the first lesson. Gram- Poetry and prose passages selected 
matical essentials explained. 176 page from the works of 20 major writers 
illustrated book. 17th, 18th, 19th Cent. Illustrated book 
3-12” ip records PHONODISCS 2001-A $20.85 2-12” ip records PHONODISCS 2001-C $13.90 


SPEAK AND READ FRENCH is available on both long-play records and tapes. 


Available mew at leading record and book stores PHONOTAPES INC. 
Write fer FREE descriptive booklet. 248 West 49th St., N. Y. 19, N. Y. 
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Stercodisc miscellany 


The Queen’s Birthday Salute; Royal 
Artillery Band conducted by Major 
S. V. Haves. Vanguard Stereo VSD- 
2011, $5.98. 

AALL this, apparently, is planned to 


make the away-from-home Britisher blub- 
ber nostalgically in his afternoon cup of 
tea \nd 
Colors 


in creating a “‘you are there’ atmosphere, 


indeed, the ‘Trooping of 


on side one succeeds substantially 


while the sentimental musical tour of the 
sritish Isles on side two comes complete 
with a narration to 


spoken keep one 


posted on the itinerary The band per- 
formances are mellow, relaxed, and very 
music 


smooth, the commonplace — but 


pleasant. Hi-fi effects are in abundance. 
Horses g illop back and forth with noisy 
clatter while a twenty-one gun salute 
thunders impressively. The whole has 
been recorded with a liveness that seems 


just a bit reverberant for true out-of-doors 


sound, but the results are truly spec- 

tacular. Excellent show-off stuff. —P.C.P. 
* 

La Belle France: La Marseillaise (Rou- 


get de Lisle); Premiére Arabesque 


from “Mignon” 
Prad.); Waltz 


Can-can from 


Debussy Polonaise 


Thom is Frére Jac ques | 


from Coppélia (Délibes 


“Orpheus in the Underworld’ (Offen- 
bach louette (Trad.); Paree! (Padil- 
la); My Heart at Thy Sweet Voice 


Saint-Saéns); Sur le 
“Faust” Waltz 
tol Symphony Orchestra conducted by 
Capitol Stereo SP- 


pont d’ Avignon 





(Trad sounod); Capi- 


Carmen Dragon. 
8427, $5.98. 
ANOT only 
pressive conductor, but also he shows 
Such 


thrice-familiar selections as Frére Jacques 


is Carmen Dragon an ex- 
a remarkable flair for arranging. 
and Sur le pont d’ Avignon are fresh and 
arresting in Dragon's treatments. The 


orchestra is wonderfully flexible and 
responsive, and the ensemble has _ vir- 


tuosity to burn. This is a record cal- 
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culated to make you sit back and relax. 
Musical concentration is neither needed 
nor expected. Among the scads of discs 
in this category, it is without a doubt one 
of the best. Capitol’s stereo is as com- 
fortable, mellow, and sweet as the music 
itself. 1D.HELM 
& 
The King and I (Sound-track); Deborah 
Kerr, Yul Brynner, Rita Moreno, Terry 
Carlos Chorus and 
Orchestra conducted by Alfred Newman. 
Capitol Stereo SW-740, $5.98. 
A THERE seems to be something about a 


movie sound-track transferred to dise or 


Saunders, Rivas, 


tape that sounds wrong. Perhaps it’s the 


perspective necessary for an illusion of 


None the less, 


Hammerstein’s colorful score manages t« 


theater. Rodgers and 


transcend the somewhat veiled sound here. 


ie 3 
° 


Arthur Ferrante and Louis 
Urania Stereo USID- 


Rhapsody ; 
Teicher (piand&s) 
1009, $5.95. 

ABETTER known of late for its low 

brow activities of strictly sonic interest, 

this twosome holds forth here on a_pait 
of untampered-with pianos. The young 
men co-ordinate their respective parts 
very precisely, and each has ample dex- 


terity. As a whole, they are prone to ai 





How long tt will last no one can say, bul 
production of pre-recorded lapes has slowed 
down virtually to a halt. When it picks up 
again we will resume our slereolape coverage 


$19 





excessive and sometimes ridiculous use 
of rubato. None of the music (rhapsodies 
by Wildman, Enesco, Liszt, Bath, Ger- 
shwin, and Ferrante and Teicher) is par- 
ticularly thrilling, all of it having re- 
ceived rather “pounderous” arrangements 
and performances. Urania’s piano sound 
one in each speaker) is simply dazzling 
eC.P 
= 
St. Louis Blues: Nat ‘King’ Cole with 
orchestra conducted by Nelson Riddle 
Capitol Stereo SW-993, $5 98. 

ACOLE stylizes twelve of the W. C. 
Handy songs from the motion picture in 
which he starred as the late blues comp- 
oser Cole sings with conviction and 
sincerity, displaying a_ versatility of 
delivery that I found quite astonishing 
Clean sound and quiet surfaces round out 


this worth-while memorial release A 
aa 


The Army Way; Cadet Glee Club, 
West Point, conducted by Frederic W 


S00ts Vox Stereo ST-VX 25.700, 
$4.98 
AALL this might be entertaining if one 
cares at all for barbershop style music 


in slightly too exuberant presentations 


Chis is a well-drilled chorus with loads of 
vouthful enthusiasm and= energy Un- 
tunately, most of the music performed 


s of minimal interest: typical college glee 
club fare in the worst sense. Vox’s re- 
verberant stereo greatly aids the choral 


blend, but it muddles terribly the accom- 


SAINT-SAENS: Le Rouel 

DEBUSSY: Prélude a 
re s-mid d'un faune; BERLIOZ: 
Dane f the Sylphs, Royal Hunt and 
Storm; CHABRIER: Joyeuse march 
SUPPE: Poet and Peasant Overture; 
SIBELIUS: Valse triste; MOZART: 
Varch in D, K. 259; Royal Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra conducted by Su 
Thomas Beecham, Angel Stereo $35505, 


Lollipops: 
d'Om phate 


$5.98 
ABEECHAM’S Lo/lipops—‘candy at the 
end of a stick’’—can be highly recom- 
mended for lighi diversion. His per- 


formances are refined and gentle through- 
out, exhibiting a consistent relaxed ele- 
gance In all, 


thoroughly delightful. 





panying piano. Background noise (not 

surface noise but tape hiss, etc.) seems un- 

usually high on this disc, and a certain 
amount of stridency is present. PCP. 
. 

Die Engelkinder from Tyrol.  \ox 
Stereo ST-VX 25.650, $4.98. 

ATHE Engel household is obviously a 

talented one These performances are 

rather amateurish, although they are cer- 
tainly adequate for the music presented. 

But the music (mostly of Austrian folk 

origin) is for all its charm a bit boring in 

this large dosage. The stereo sound is 
satisfactory in all respects. ag Fo! 
« 

French Overtures in Stereo Hi-Fi: 
AUBER: “La Muette de Portici’; 
THOMAS: ‘Mignon’; ADAM: “Si 
J’Etais Rot’; MAILLART: “Les Drag- 

Villars’; LALO: “Le Roi 
BOIELDIEU: “La Dam 


Orchestre du 


ons de 

Ys” ; 

Blanche” ; héatre de 

Opéra de Paris conducted by Her- 

mann Scherchen. Westminster Stereo 
WST-14027, $5.98. 

AALL in = all, 


Neither the performances nor the sound 


rather disappointing 
has the vitality one expects from a dis¢ 
such as this. The unpredictable Scherchen 
ipparently was in one of his frequent 
lethargic moods when this recording was 
made Westminster's sound, very. sur- 
prisingly, tends to be a mite strained 
The labels on my review copy were re- 
versed ae a 
\ngel’s sound is similarly mellow—some- 
what low in level, perhaps, but quite fine 
P.C.P. 


in tonal quality and stereo effect. 
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Martin Williams is our chief jazz critic. Joe Goldberg and Larry 


Gushee are associate jazz critics. 


The responsibility for this 


column is sometimes divided, sometimes rotated, among them. 


By JOE GOLDBERG 


\ZZ EVOLVES at such a rapid rate 
J that Miles Davis, now in his early 
thirties, can stand at the head of an ex- 
tremely influential school of musicians. 
Only ten years ago he was a disciple of 
Charlie Parker, and played with only slight 
hints of ever sounding like anything 
Today he 
stands in the same relation to the young 


but a Dizzy Gillespie carbon. 


musician as Lee Strasberg does to the 
young actor, the difference being that 
Miles is himself a consummate performer. 
The same is true, perhaps to an even 
Monk, 
whose influence works in more subtle 


greater degree, of Thelonious 
ways and should be the subject of a 
Over the 
years, Miles has evolved an instantly iden- 


separate discussion sometime. 


tifiable style, consisting for the most part 
of middle-register muted trumpet played 
with an extreme economy of notes. Un- 
like many musicians, his concept extends 
not only to himself, but also to his group. 
The two newest examples of this concept 
are Milestones, (Columbia CL-1193, 
$3.98), and Somethin’ Else (Blue 
Note 1595, $4.98) 

rhe tirst employs Miles’ recent sextet 
(pianist Red Garland has since been re- 
placed by Bill Evans). 
quintet under the nominal leadership of 
altoist Cannonball Adderley. 


The second is a 


Adderley 
isa member of Miles’ group, and though 
Davis is listed as a sideman his personality 
pervades the record from its opening notes. 
Both are suffused with the light, open, 
dancing rhythms for which Davis says he 
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is indebted to Ahmad Jamal: ‘All my 


inspiration today comes from Ahmad 
This and 
similar statements have led many to 
credit Jamal with a stature which I do not 


feel he deserves. That Davis is able to 


Jamal, the Chicago pianist.”’ 


derive valuable ideas from Jamal’s music 
does not make Jamal Davis’ peer. Most 
artists borrow, and the proof of their 
artistry lies partially in the fact that 
what they borrow they invariably enrich. 

It is always interesting to follow the 
progress of a soloist who has joined a Miles 
Davis group. Gnnonball Adderley came 
up from Florida about four years ago, 
possessed of a prodigious technique and 
an encyclopedic memory of Charlie Parker 
phrases. Miles delights in setting off 
his oblique style against that of a searing, 
forceful tenor player. For a long time, 
that tenor was Sonny Rollins, and after 
that the even more biting John Coltrane. 
\dderley became a member of the group 
while Coltrane was with the Thelonious 
Monk quartet. When Monk’s groups dis- 
banded last fall, Coltrane returned to 
\dderley 
has learned much from both Coltrane 


swell the group to sextet size. 


and Davis. On the ‘‘Milestones”’ album 

the tune is Monk's blues Straight, No 
Chaser—he plays a startling phrase. He 
takes a quote that Charlie Parker used 
often, plays it as Parker did, but ends it as 
Coltrane would! Probably unintentional, 
this is nevertheless a perfect statement 
of his present evolutional position. The 
three horns in this group have excellent 
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Each generally finishes his solo 


rapport. 


the style of the next man to play, giving 
the perlormances a wonderful continuity 
ind giving the next man an easy spring- 
board Davis’ calm, orderly playing, set 
off between the rush of his partners, lends 


The Blue Note 


is by far the better 


idded value to all three 
record, it must be said, 
of the two, but there is little to discuss in 
it It is simply Miles Davis’ music, 
beautifully plaved 


Cannonball also appears in a setting 


much more usually associated with 


Davis—a Gil Evans big band. Evans was 


responsible for many of the arrangements 











on the 1949 Capitol Records date with 
Miles as leader that many credit with 
being the birth of cool jazz. Evans also 
arranged and conducted last vear's Co- 
lumbia Miles Ahead record that some 
considered the logical end of the same 
movement. And New Bottle Old Wine 
World Pacific 1246, $4.98), 


faults and virtues of Evans’ other work. 


has all the 


Evans came to prominence when he 
fashioned the small, tight sound of the 
Claude 


forties, and he still favors that approach. 


Thornhill band in the middle 


He is fortunate to have a surging musician 
like Adderley as the focal point of this 
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etfor Where Miles often tends to sub- 
merge himself in the limp, flaccid atmos- 
phere of Evans’ arrangements, Cannon- 
ball tights against it, and often is dis- 
playing the only energy around. Evans 
has virtues, but they are quiet, gentle ones 
that tend to pall over the course of an en- 
tire LP. He has a distinctive harmonic 
approach, and that, couched in either 
tight brass or tight woodwinds, consti- 
tutes the greater part of his vocabulary. 
“Pop” arrangers of the stature of Nelson 
Riddle and Billy May have delved much 
more into the resources of the jazz or- 
chestra that Evans does here. I tind the 
album notable mostly for the inclusion of 
a lovely, touching Waller tune I had 
never heard, Willow Trees. 

Which brings me around to saying that 
I resent the peg this album is hung on 
Its subtitle is “‘The great jazz composers 
interpreted by Gil Evans and his or- 
chestra’’. The notes, with more honesty, 
say that the album “presents writing b; 
major jazz composers and influential jazz 
players” But the statement on the 
cover is likely to sell it. The eight men 
represented are Handy, Morton, Waller, 
Armstrong, Young, Monk, Gillespie, and 
Parker. It is not in the nature of most 
jazzmen to leave an identifiable body of 
music, most of them making their way 
by dint of improvisation, and a_ true 
jazz composer is an extremely rare thing. 
The two of the eight above who hold 
indisputable right to the title are Morton 
and Monk. 

\ third, unrepresented in the fore- 
going, is John Lewis, whose European 
Windows (Victor LPM-1742, $3.98) has 
just been released. 

Lewis is best known as musical director 
and pianist with the phenomenally 
successful Modern Jazz Quartet. Through- 
out the quartet’s career he has composed 
material of quiet, gentle charm, easily 
remembered and with a slight air of 
perhaps having been heard before. Here, 
Lewis conducts members of the Stuttgart 
Symphony Orchestra, the MJQ’s rhythm 
section, flutist Gerry Weinkopf, and 
baritonist Ronnie Ross in six pieces of that 
material. With the exception of Mid- 
summer, which has been arranged in lush, 
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languid manner by Gunther Schuller, 
Lewis has made the transcriptions him- 
self. Nat Hentoff, in his notes, says that 
it is unnecessary to label these perfor- 
mances as jazz or not, and I will not 
attempt to do so. But these pieces 
reveal interesting things about Lewis’ 
musical personality. For one thing, a 
completed piece apparently does not 
remain stagnant with him. The Queen's 
Fancy, first recorded in 1953, has under- 
gone a complete change of rhythmic 
emphasis. This, and the other pieces, 
show that under Lewis’ obvious gentle 
exteriorisa healthy musical tough-minded- 
ness. .\ man accustomed to working with 
a quartet might be expected to indulge 
himself to excess when confronted with a 
symphonic string section. This does not 
happen. The arrangements have the same 
lean, spare, organic quality of the quartet 
versions. The one exception is Two 
Degrees East—-Three Degrees West, a 
blues that originally had a classic sparse- 
ness of line that has been needlessly 
cluttered up and tampered with. There is 
a fascinating version of God Rest Ye Merry, 
Gentlemen, which is basically an expansion 
of the quartet version but contains some 
new ideas. The two European soloists 
have the same “orderly turn of mind as 
does Lewis. They are both good at 
playing instruments which generally d’s- 
please me. Ronnie Ross is particularly 
interesting. \lthough he occasionally 
seems to lose sight of the chord pro- 
gressions, he is the only baritone player 
I have ever heard who did not merely seem 
to be making the sad best of a large, 
ungainly instrument that had been un- 
fortunately wished on him. 

The jazz composer par excellence is, of 
course, Duke Ellington. Among those 
who owe him a great debt are Miles 
Davis, Thelonious Monk, Gil Evans, and 
He has recently released 
two records: The Cosmic Scene (Col- 
umbia CL-1198, $3.98), and Newport 1958 
(Columbia CL-1245, $3.98), and each in 


its own way is disappointing. The 


John Lewis. 


former is a small-group record, featuring 
members of the Ellington band. It is 


—_—___—_—__—_—_—_—————(Continued on page 427) 
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On the Road to Elath: Oranim Zabar 


Israeli Tro ipe Elektra EKI -156, 
$4.98. 
ATHIS one is a must for Israeli: music 
fans. The members of the Oranim Zabar, 


propelled by the intense singing of the 
featured soloist, Geula Gill, present a 
vigorous and exciting caravan Of songs 
from the desert region of the Negev 
\mong the many fine numbers are Shir 


Habakrim, a modern Israeli cowboy ballad, 





the ghtful Findian, in the chorus of 
which Israelis always clap rhythmically 
(a la Deep in the Heart of Texas), and the 
mspir oy Vesusun with tts Biblical words 
so meaningful to the present-day pio- 
eers ( desert shall rejoice and 
blossom as a rose’. The handsome album 


boasts top notch sound, ind comes with 
Hebrew an English texts 


complete 


Flamenco Festival: Carlos Montoya and 

Ensemble Victor LPM-1713, $3.98. 
AGUITARIST Carlos Montoya, who 
already has twelve flamenco records on the 
market, makes it a baker's dozen with this 
exciting but withal rather conventional 
collection of fandangos, sevillanas, and 
\s always, his 
improvisations are masterful, and on this 


other fiery Gypsy dances 


disc he is joined by a troupe of nine dis- 
tinguishe d vocalists and dancers. \lthough 
is nothing much here that can’t be 
on a score of other releases, it is 

rtainly a very good album of its genre, 
and aficionados will appreciate the extreme 
clarity of the repre rnd tion 





. 

Estonia in Dance and Song: National 
Folk Ensembles of Tallin. Bruno 
BR-50018, $3.98 

ACONTROVERSY has centered around 

Bruno Records for some time now, largely 

because of the suspicious circumstances 

surrounding many of that company’s 

Soviet releases. There have been charges 

and counter-ch irges ol copyright violation 

and mislabeling, and much comment to 


the effect that certain Bruno discs are 
exact duplicates of recordings which had 
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ROBERT SHERMAN 


been previously released on other labels 
Be that as it may, this interesting collec- 
tion of Estonian songs and dances is just 
now the on/y sampling of music from the 
tiny Baltic republic currently available on 
LP. As such it merits our attention. The 
album is full of charming songs (manv of 
which have a folk flavor, but seem to be 
rather more of popular than traditional 
vintage) and the performances by soloist 
George Ots and the various vocal and 
instrumental ensembles are 

Surprisingly, the predominant 
influence is Swedish 


excellent. 

musical 
or perhaps not so 
surprisingly, because Estonia was a pro- 
tectorate of Sweden for over one hundred 
and fifty years until 1721. The sound 
quality is a far ery from the “Hi-Fi” 
promised on the cover (could these be 
transfers from 78's?), but it is adequate 
for enjovment of the music. Alas, there 
are no notes to speak of, and even the titles 
of the individual numbers remain un- 
translated 


* 
German Folk Songs of Long Ago: 


\lbert Greiner Chorus. Vox \X- 
25.750, $3.98 
AMOST pleasing, this assortment of 


German and Austrian songs, performed 
by a fine mixed choir from the South 
German town of Augsburg (not far from 
Munich), and ably directed by Joseph 
Lautenbacher. Their singing has sen- 
sitivity and precision, although the formal 
irrangements sometimes seem too staid 
and humorless to do full justice to the 
charming musi Clean sound. 


- 

Swingin’ Swedish Schottisches and 

Waltzes. Cc ipitol P-10172. $3.98. 
ATHIS hearty, cheerful album of Swedish 
popular dances gives the impression of 
having been recorded at a country dance 
hall—we hear the laughter, shouts, and 
stamping feet of the dancers, and also 
their applause at the end of each number. 
\ke Jelving’s “Old Time Dance Band" 
plays these lilting tunes with verve and 
vigor, while the featured vocalist, Siggi 
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Furst s a spontaneous charm which 


contributes much to the jolly atmosphe re. 
Musically, there is not too much variety 
here d 1 think most non-Swedes will 
find that listening to one side of the disc at 
a sitting is plenty. Fine sound. 


Fire nor gaa Presented by Webley 
Edwards. Capitol T-1033, $3.98. 
AA\MONG the plethora of recent Hawai- 
ian releases, by far the most interesting to 
me is this “collection of authentic chants 
ind weirdly beautiful) chant-songs"’, to 
quote from the typically ecstatic liner 


notes More than seventeen native 
irtists are featured, along with the sounds 
of such exotic instruments as lava rock 
castanets and split bamboo wands (and 
such less exotic instruments as ukuleles 
ind vibraharps) The singers have un- 
commonly smooth, mellow voices, and the 
songs have considerably greater merit than 
the rather trashy fare usually served on 
these Hawaiian platters Thus, even 


arrangements are about as 
s chow mein, the disc as a whole 
makes diverting and = quite agreeable 
listening \s the great Hendrik Willem 
van Loon once wrote about this sort of 
music “the whole show is phony—the 
band, the song, and even the Chamber of 
Commerce that pays for both of them 
But what a sublime combination — of 
phonies oe 


though the 
iuthenti 


. 
Songs of Newfoundland: \lan Mills. 
Folkways FW-8771, $5.95. 
AMOST of the inhabitants of the bleal 
iorthern province of Newfoundland live an 
iustere life, but Alan Mills points out that 


“nowhere in Canada is singing and song- 
making more loved, or more in evidence as 


a folk art’. And then he proceeds to 
prove his point with this unhackneyed and 
altogether winning collection. \ll but 


a few of the songs are in some way related 
to the sea— there are some rollicking 
chanteys, several humorous narratives, and 
three tragic ballads of misfortune on the 
high seas--and collectively they paint a 
vivid picture of the country and_ its 
people. Mills captures perfectly the 
spirit of the songs, and his interpretations 
ire enhanced by Gilbert Lacombe’s guitar 
and Gordon Fleming’s accordion. Good 
sound 
* 

There’s a Meeting Here Tonight: Bob 

Gibson. Riverside RILP-12-830, $4.98 
AIN his third Riverside LP, Bob Gibson 
romps gleefully through a delightful set 
of bouney ballads, aided and abetted by 
the solid backing of guitarist Earl Backus 
and bass John Frigo. This is above all a 
happy disc, with listenability the keynote: 
even the more, serious numbers (which 
include Woody Guthrie's Pastures of 
Plenty, the Negro carol The Virgin Mary 
Had One Son, and Red Tron Ore, a work 
song from the Great Lakes region) have a 
certain jauntiness and lilting optimism 
which maintain the lighthearted mood of 
the collection. — Especially winning is 
Gibson's singing of When I First Came to 
This Land, a lovely tune popular among 
the Pennsylvania Dutch. I won't swe 
to the authenticity of some of these song 
and purists will have a fit when they hot 
some of the peppW arrangements— but the 
album is really a lot of fun 





| Sincere, but highly embellished, spirituals 


Amen: -lien! adpt. 


Jesus ill 


Morty Palitz 
(Bertha 
Barratt); Last 
Vobody 
trouble I’ve seen (adpt. 
Palitz); Rock a My Soul (adpt. Palitz 


Hard to get along (Laura Lee Rundless 


answer your prayer 
Mae Lillenas-Alfred 
Mile of the Way (adpt. Palitz 
knows the 


Up above my head I hear music in th 

I know 

the Lord has laid His hand on me (adpt. 

Palitz Jesus (Mary Lou Coleman 

Della Reese presents her Meditation 

Singers with Ernestine Rundless. Jubi- 
JLP-1083, $3.98. 


air (Sister Rosetta Tharpe 


AHERE isa program of modern spirituals. 
Many of us have not been aware of this 
lew type of sacred singing to be heard 


many church and revival meetings today. 


Fe bruar » 1959 


\ctually it is a fusion of the old gospel 
song and the blues. “From the ethereal of 
the spirituals,”” says the annotator, “there 
comes the earthiness of the blues. Then, 
as they were refined and grew into jazz 
forms, there came the songs of the gospel, 
which have much basis for jazz.’ Della 
Reese has been a night club singer, and it 
is this technique she applies to these sin- 
cere and outspoken expressions. There is 
much material for study here in the im- 
provisation that plays so important a part 
il 


the songs. As an example I need only 
point to the highly embellished melody 
of Nobody knows the trouble I’ve seen. 


I 


entire group has free rein, and we 


1 the opening and closing numbers the 
can hear 
fine, spontaneous music-making. —P.L.M 
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in Equipment Review 


F ANY one section of a high-fidelity 
| system may be said to be an inherently 
weak link, that section is the speaker sys- 
tem, with its cabinet or cabinets.  Be- 
cause the cabinet profoundly affects the 
and cs- 


performance of any speaker, 


pecially bass-range speakers, the mounting 
of a speaker into a proper enclosure has a 
vital bearing on the ultimate performance 
of any combination of components. 


The KLH 


frequency 


systems are, on their low- 
ends, acoustic suspension sys- 
tems. That is to say, the trapped air ina 
sealed box provides, through its pneumatic 
action, the suspension of the speaker cone, 
replacing the relatively stiff mechanical- 
spring suspension of more conventionally 
This 


allows the 


designed speakers very elastic 


suspension speaker cone to 
make bass excursions back and forth with- 
out getting out of shape (and consequent- 
sound). \ 
happy by-product of this design is the fact 
that 


ly without distorting the 


pneumatic action of the enclosed air 


i dependent on a cabinet of small size. 
Too large a cabinet would tend to weaken 
the air spring. All of which indicates why 
the KLH speakers are only available as 
mounted in sealed cabinets. 

Speaker performance can best be de- 
termined by extended listening under typi- 


cal home conditions. Theoretical labora- 


tory measurements often fail to convey 
any idea of what the unit sounds like. 
For musical realism is, in this department 
at least, still the primary objective. A 


KLH Model Six has served as my principal 
speaker system for the past month. As a 
result | have had ample time to hear it 
under a wide variety of typical condi- 
tions, and with all kinds of program ma- 
terial. My report f llows. 

First, however, it might be appropriate 
to give a brief physical description of the 
Model Six. 


just under two feet in height are encased 


hinet of 


In a simply styled ca 


a twelve-inch acoustic-suspension woofer 
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and a small, cone-type high-frequency 


speaker. The two speakers are assembled 
as a single unit with the front panel and 
bonded to it with an epoxy resin material. 
The panel, together with an L-C type 
1500-cvcle crossover, is then sealed into its 
cabinet On the 


air-tight rear of the 


cabinet are the connecting terminals 
which permit one’s using the unit as a 
two-way, full-range system or as a woofer 


\lso on the 


back panel is a three-position switch that 


only with a separate tweeter. 
boosts or cuts the tweeter output by 3 
db from the normal position. This is to 


compensate for unusual room acoustics 
(such as a heavily carpeted and curtained 
room which might require more high-fre- 
quency output to compensate for sound 
absorption). 

Now, then, in attempting to evaluate 
a speaker's sound there are available cer- 
tain standard, more or less safe adjectives 
One of these that I avoid, I must confess, 
most closely describes the sound of the 


KLH Model Six, and that is 


This speaker produces that kind of sound 


“realistic” 


that is only occasionally found in speakers 
costing three times as much. Once you 
get over the prejudice of listening to a 
small speaker and begin listening to a 
speaker, the Model Six shows its true met- 
tle. 

Notable, especially, is the bass end. 
It extends cleanly, without doubling of 
frequency, to about 30 cycles, with a slow 
rollofi 


fluttered virtually noiselessly, again with- 


beyond. At 18 cycles the cone 
out frequency doubling or other audible 
distortions. Throughout the entire audi- 


ble range, I found the sound to be ex- 
detectable 


\bove 
15,000 cycles, sound gradually tapered off, 


ceptionally smooth, with no 


peaks or cabinet resonances. 
though there was still considerable output 
at 20,000 cycles. 

The small 


tweeter used in the Six is 


quite directional in its sound propaga- 
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tion, | as a consequence many of the 


upper gh frequencies are lost if the lis- 

tener ot sitting fairly close to the center 

of the speaker's dispersion, which is of 

course straight out. But the tweeter 

sound was very clean and natural-sound- 
especially on string tones. 


The KLH Six really shines, though, 


on the big sound of a full orchestra, re- 
producing transient sounds and massive 
chords without strain or distortion. 

Quite another facet of the unit’s ability 

and one likely to be overlooked in show- 
room demonstrations-— is its reproduction 
of speech. The KLH spoken-word sound 
is amazingly lifelike, not at all overblown 
or boomy. 

No figures are given for the speaker's 
power-handling capacity, but I suspect 
it to be well in excess of 50 watts. The 
unit was able to take really intense levels, 
such as would never be tolerated in the 
home, without harm or distortion. 

Conclusion 

As the reader can see, it is quite easy to 
go overboard with a unit such as the KLH 
Model Six. 


speakers (some of which are KLH’s more 


Frankly, I have heard better 


expensive models), but I have not heard 


better at the price. One must pay a very 


great deal more for finer sound. For the 


incidental information of interested wives, 
the units are finished in fine veneer on all 
four sides, allowing for upright or table- 


top display. The grille cloth is a neutral 


bouclé. At the price, and also because 


of the modest size, two of these KLH's 


would be an ideal stereo pair. 


KLH “SIX” 
KLH Model Six full- 
range, two-way speaker 
system. Size, 23 1/2" X 
12 5/8” X 117/8". Ship- 
ping weight, 36 Ibs. 
Impedance, 8 ohms. 
Price, $119 to $134, 
depending on finish. 
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getting to be cliché to say that the Elling- 
ton band is his instrument, but it is only 
cliché because it is true. It is almost as 
much of a cliché to say that his soloists 
aren't what they used to be, for the same 
reason. These records can’t compare to 
the small groups of the thirties, but that is 
unimportant. The surprising thing is that 
for the first time Ellington does not seem 
to be in control. Several of the arrange- 
ments seem to be conceptually dominated 
by other members of the band, notably 
Clark Terry. The one really bright spot 
on the album is a blues, Bass-Ment, a 
tune vaguely suggestive of Tumbling 
Tumbleweeds which contains a piano solo 
that should be required listening for those 
who doubt the Ellington-Monk relation- 
ship. The which is 
Ellington’s answer to the evening of 


Newport record, 
praise in his honor, is amazing in that it 
shows how low a band can fall and still 
be the best big band in jazz. All new 
music, the tunes have less value than one 
should expect from this source. The notes 
imply that the music was written hur- 
Duke 
seems to be leaning ever more and more 


riedly, which may be the reason. 


on his facility, and also on a showbusiness 
charm that tHfeatens increasingly to 
become so cute as to be unpalatable. 

Also present at Newport, and involved 
with Ellington in a performance of his 
Black, Brown and Beige, was Miss Mahalia 
Jackson, who is seldom facile and never 
cute. Her Sunday morning solo concert 
is preserved on Mahalia Jackson: New- 
port 19.8 (Columbia CL-1244). Most 
gospel singers regard Miss Jackson as a 
concert artist who should not be considered 
with other gospel singers, an attitude that, 
aside from 


more valid considerations, 


might well stem from self-protection. 
Possessed of an instinctive showmanship, 
she is also too innately honest to manu- 
facture her often electrifying climaxes if 
she does not feel them. Apparently she 
did not feel them that Sunday morning, 
which keeps this from being a _ great 
record, but it is still a deeply moving one, 
and one of the best gospel recitals you are 


ever likely to hear. 


$27 








A “‘concert’’ review 


Live vs. recorded 


N JANUARY 10th I attended a 
O “Live vs. Recorded” concert at 
New York's Carnegie Recital Hall. The 
Fine Arts Quartet plaved fragments from 
several works, alternating at synchron- 
ized moments with a stereophonic tape 
recording they had made the night be- 
fore in the same hali. Although a _pro- 
fessional-quality recorder was used for 
the playback, the preamplifiers (Dyna- 
kits), Amplifiers (Dynakit Mark III 
60-watters), and speakers (Acoustic Re- 
search AR-3's) were all home models. 

The program opened with the Scherzo 
from Ravel's Quartet in F. Early in this 
the live musicians took turns with the 
recording, which emanated from speakers 
directly behind them. My seat in the 
hall was fairly close to the stage and | 
could usually cletect the changeover only 


because the sound seemed to move back 


several feet to the speakers behind the 
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PHONO CARTRIOGE 
For complete honesty and accuracy in 
sound re-creation. Plays monaural and 
stereo disks. Limited quantities at respon- 
sible high fidelity consultants and dealers. 

SHURE BROTHERS, INC. 


222 Hartrey Avenue «+ Evanston, Illinois 


$28 


musicians. I must confess, however, that 
when I wasn’t looking I was never quite 
sure which was which. 


Then we heard a portion of an old 
acoustical recording—it was the Andante 
cantabile movement from Tchaikovsky's 
Quartet in) [D—which amply drama- 
tized the fact that the art of recording has 
made advances in the last half-century. 

The third work was the Allegretto 
piszicato trom Barték’s Quartet No. 4, 
seemingly played as before. Directly 
after this the audience was informed that 
except for the first eight bars, which had 
been played live, the whole had been re- 
corded. I must confess that I was com- 
pletely fooled. Both my wife and a very 
skeptical and critical friend who ac- 
companied us were equally taken in 

Lastly, there were two movements of 
the Mendelssohn E flat Octet, with four 
parts performed live by the quartet and 
the remaining four parts reproduced from 
the tape. The illusion of a full octet 
on the stage was complete. 

Concertapes, which was responsible for 
the recordings, and also the two afore- 
mentioned equipment manufacturers, ac- 
quitted their products in exemplary fash- 
ion. Whether or not this demonstration 
could have been as startlingly successful 
with a full symphony orchestra is a ques- 
tion that only such a demonstration 
could answer. One thing that should 
not be inferred is that the use of such 
high-quality equipment will, in itself, 
guarantee similar results in the home. The 
problems of reproducing music in an 
average living-room are ironically many 
times greater than they would be in the 
same hall in which the recording had been 
made 

\s for the units used, the Dynakits 
already have built enviable and deserved 
reputations, and [ think that the new 
\coustic Research AR-3 is bound to be 
accepted as one of the finest available. 
More detailed evaluations of Dynakits 
and the \R-3 three-way speaker system 
evaluations made not in a public audi- 
torium but in my own home —will appear 
as “Sound Ideas” reports in forthcoming 


issues. LZ 
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HY NOT LOOK below the surface occasionally and find out what it is 
in the direct appeal of the popular tune which makes the audience 


go home whistling; 
unlikely corners. 


BOUT ONCE a year—maybe 
around Valentine’s day—I undergo 
an attack ol pe oes brought upon by a 
surfeit of records designed to exploit 
the stylistic mistakes of “females with a 
following’, particularly those who work 
the small clubs. These recordings usually 
consist of a mish-mash of standard songs 
done to death, some embarrassing so- 
called special material, and a few choice 
items that actually prove the lady in 
question to have talent and even taste, 
except that her stylistic reputation pre- 
cludes the exercise thereof. 
lo wit, Mae Barnes. Her album is en- 
titled Songs for Sophisticates (Van- 
guard VRS-9039), which means that there 
is included something especially for her 
little band of followers which titters, 
giggles, and generally carries on over her 
each eyebrow lift. Specifically, it is a 
song called They Raided the Joint. 1 just 
happen to be unsophisticated enough to 
find the song dull and tasteless. Nor do I 
care for an up-tempo rendition of A Foggy 
Day nor, also in the Gershwin catalogue, 
or her distorted versions of Summertime 
ind ‘S Wonderful. Still, a very fast 
Ol Man River struck me as interesting 
I guess it depends upon which composer 
happens to be mutilated). And I liked 
Miss Barnes’ presentation of J. B. Brooks’ 
ind Bob Russell's You Came a Long Way 
from St. Louis, and her straight version of 


\nn Ronell’s Willow Weep for Me. 


The truth is, | think, that Mae Barnes 
has more personality than voice, and more 
talent that taste. This is one man's 
opinion, however, and no doubt her 
following will snatch up this” record 


whether 


rw not I can find little in it to 


recommend. It seemed to me that the 
jazz band backing (Buck Clayton on 
rumpet, \aron Bell on bass, Jo Jones on 
drums, and Ray Tania and Ray Bryant 


m the pianos) tis excellent, but I don't 
laim to know about jazz. 
Sallie Blair has a bigger, more 


| 


voice than Miss Barnes, though I feel that 


February, 1959 


flexible 


to see if there is not some artistic impulse hidden in 


Ralph Vaughan Williams 


her approach to singing is similar. And 
stylistic distortions may knock ‘em out in 
the clubs, but it is rather deflating in the 
living room. I am talking about a rather 
interesting new album, arranged and con- 
ducted by Neal Hefti, containing a col- 
lection of songs more or less devoted to the 
libido: Wuotchcraft, Fever, Whatever Lola 
Wants, Daddy Everything I Have Is Yours, 
and I’m Through With Love. 1 cannot 
admit being happy over Miss Blair's 
rendition of That Old Black Magic, though 
she makes up for it by including (and 
doing well) another Arlen song, When the 
Sun Comes Out. The album, incidentally, 
is entitled Hello Tiger (M-G-M E-3723) 
More to my taste are a couple of other 
albums, first Love Among The Young 
(Columbia CL-1242), which features the 
refreshing voice # Jennie Smith and the 
orchestra of Ray Ellis. | was particularly 
taken with Miss Smith’s singing of the 
fine Alec Wilder song, While We're Young. 
rhe other album combines the highly 
professional talents of Bing Crosby and 
Rosemary Clooney. It is called Fancy 
Meeting You (RCA Victor LPM-1854), 
and it is an engaging, free and easy collec- 
tion of good and good natured, singing. 
The vocalists do not take themselves so 
seriously as to add one note of solemnity 
to the album, which has something ot 
other to do with a trip around the world 
or somewhere; ignore this and enjoy the 
singing. Among the songs are the-already 
mentioned You Came a Long Way from 
St. Louts (which is a good one), Brazil, 
Slow Boat to China, and the Vernon Duke- 
Ira Gershwin J Can't Get Started, utilizing 
some not so frequently heard lyrics 
Television has been fairly busy trying 
to compete with stage, screen, and radio 
Real success has eluded it, though on hand 
are recorded versions of one miss and one 
near hit. For the obvious reason of the 
season, O.Henry’s story, “The Gift of the 
Magi’’, was decked in holly and presented 
on TV with songs by Richard Adler. 
Mrs. Adler starred. She is otherwise 


$29 








known as Sally .\nn Howes 
as Eliza in “My Fair | 
Miss Howes 


now 
ady’ ; 


appearing 
Opposite 
(sordon 


Was MacR ic, al- 
though he is mot heard on the recording of 
The Gift of the Magi (United Artists 
$013), where his songs are most ably sung 
by Allen Case For all the good singing 
it seems to me that the slender score 
contributed by Mr. Adler doesn’t amount 
to much His melodies are hardly dis- 
t vu shed and his lyrics border on the 
imal rish 

I have loi iv felt that the same alfliction 
ipplies to the Bernstein-Comden-Green 
songs for “Wonderful Town”, which had 

most successful revival on televiston 
recently Luckily for all concerned the 
cast boasted the presence of Rosalind 
Russell, who was pretty much able to 
carry the show It is a question whether 
or not the TY Wonderful Town (Col- 
umbia OL-5360) ts to be preferred overt the 
original Broadway cast album available 
on Decca; the former better recorded, 


but the latter has more of the flavor of the 
show 

Broadway's pickings have been music- 
ally slim thus far this se The 


ison 


sprightly score of Leroy Anderson makes 
Goldilocks (Columbia OL-5340) more of 
i show than the uthors, Jean and Walter 











Kerr, were able to do. Anderson's songs 
are really more workmanlike than in- 
spired, but the arrangements are brilliant, 


by Don \meche 
Is properly romantic 
situation demand 

Rodgers and Hammerstein have 
up with another time 
Drum Song (Columbia OL-5350) 
the New Vorker critic 
referred to the show as 
Woozy Song", | have fo 
the album that it contain, as might 
pected, some very musical 
moments There may be a tendency on 
the part of R&H now and then to fall back 
upon formula songs (most of the formulae 


The singing, 
Stritch, 
as the 


which helps 
ind Elaine 


and strident 


come 
Flower 
Though 
devilish clever, he 
“The Worid. of 


nd on stening to 


one, this 


1 
cLocs 


be ex good 


they originated), which makes for a sort of 
tired quality. The show as a whole does 
lack spontaneity, evel though the songs 
individually are fine. The cast is a de- 


talented Pat Suzuki 
fresh-voiced | urs Blyden 
Mivoshi Umeki, as the 
who sings the flower drum 


THlundr 1 AN 


light, particularly the 
ind the 
Charming 
mail order bride 


too, is 


song, «1 ion Miracles: and 
Juanita Hall is on hand to furnish her 
de pe ndable support The most beautiful 
voice in the prod ction belongs to \ra- 


bella 
Look 


Hong, who sings the lovely Love 


lway. E.J. 
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At the discretion of The Editor, classified buy, sell, 
or swap notices of any length are accepted at ten 
cents a word. Please count each catalogue num- 
ber, including label symbol and prefix, as a single 
unit. Remittance should accompany the insertion. 


YOUR VALUABLE 78's t: 
it loss of fidelit \mpex equipment r 
det write Profe 1 Recording System, Inc 
P. O. Box 237, Dobbs Fert \ r call OW 
3-082 eve 


rred to tap 





WANTED: RCA Came CAL-214 (Copland’s 
Piano Sonata, et« Write to Helen H. Rother 
68-35 Bur Street, Fores Hills 7S. M. Y 


Ww eo Inexpensive pickup 
id-dale recerds Please sen 


t “Bo xX 121 ARG 





SALESMEN WANTED to call on 


j 


record and 





re » dealers with a non-competitive 
‘m I ld be a fita ble sideline. In- 
terested parties should write to Box 117, ARG 


-_ 


RGENTLY W wipe Good « 
Columbia RF X- 73 (Strasbourg Catt 


pies 








Choir Parloph ne “R-2 W00 03 04 05 Sisti ne 
Choir); Pol 9 PD-22646 (Paderborn Cathedral 
Choir) and PD- 95251 Dortmund Town School 
f Music Please lress replies to Box 637 


Great Barrington M: iss 


25 YEARS of phonographic history 
in The American Record Guide. Many of the ear- 
liest issues are still available at 50c a copy 
Current (past 12 months) are 35c each 


are chronicled 


issues 


FOR REGULAR MONTHLY LISTS of Golden 
operatics, Music Hall, Musi- 


Age vocals, cut-out 


430 


ind instrumental, 78 and 
x ¢ 2098 Yonge St. 
j 


la 


cal Comedy. orchest 
LP, write Ross ¢ 
Toronto, Ontario 





NEW AND USED MUSIC: Let us know your 
needs. The Half Price Music Shop, 160 West 
56th Street, New York 19, N. Y 


ALL SUBSCRIBERS: Does your record store 
have the ARG on sale? If not, we will appreciate 
your letting us know about it so that we can send 
a sample copy to the manager. Be sure to in- 


clude his name and the complete street address. 
NEW YORKERS: Private or class instruction 
in piano, voice, solfege, harmony, counterpoint, 


composition. Class fees vary; private, $5 an 
hour. Ruth Lorin and John Cooper (both M. A. 
in music Near Columbia University MOnu- 


ment 6-5542. 


COMPREHENSIVE MONTHLY LISTS of 78s, 


including hundreds of unusual out-of-print 
and rare vocals, mailed on request. Collections 
bought. The Record Album, 208 West 80th 
Street, New York 24, N. Y 

78 R.P.M. RECORDINGS, 1902-1950. Many 
types. Prices reasonable. Send stamped en- 
velope for first list. Hirschmann, P.O.B. 
155(B), Verona, N. J 


Monthly Record Sale 


Rare 78 r.p.m. Vocals and Instrumentals 


List Mailed on Request 
DARTON RECORD LIBRARY 


160 W. 56 ST NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


ican Recor 1 ( nide 
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THE WORLD’S 
ENCYCLOPADIA 


RECORDED 
MUSIC 


i 


ey 


PRANCIS F. CLOUGH & G. J. CUMING 


THE WORLD’S 
ENCYCLOPADIA 


RECORDED 
MUSIC 


SECOND 
SUPPLEMENT 
1951-1952 


PRANCIS fF. CLOUGH & G. J. CLMING 





THE WORLD’S 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


RECORDED 


MUSIC 


THIRD 
SUPPLEMENT 
1953-1955 


PRANCIS FE. CLOLGH & Gd. CUMING 





FOR OUR READERS: 


Perhaps the greatest 
bargain in the history 


of record collecting! 


THE 
WORLD'S ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
OF RECORDED Music 


By Francis F. Clough & G. J. Cuming 


4 
@ Lists ALL electrical recordings 


(classical) through March, 1956 


@ A three-volume set (supplements 
if 


will appear at regular intervals) 


@ Published in England—available 


elsewhere in America at $51.75 


We are pleased to be able to sell all three 
of these books (1,716 pages) for a total 
price of $12.50, including postage. Re- 
mittance must accompany each order. 


Mail to: THE AMERICAN RECORD GUIDE 


P. O. Box 319 Radio City Station New York 19, N. Y 





Bozak { Darien, Connecticul 





For the finer music system in a listening room of medi 
size, the Bozak B-305 1s the perfect voice . . . in its Urban cabine 
the perfect complement to a tasteful modern décor. Monophonically, 9 


excels many stereo systems. Two B-305’'s in stereo provide a degree of perfecti 


that must be heard to be believed. For the quality that distinguishes the beg 


from the good, hear the B-305 at a Bozak franchised dealer. Literature on af 


the Bozaks sent on request. 

















